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Beyebend Sib, 

Considering the great service jou have rendered 
to the cause of elementary education in this city, I know 
not to whom I could more appropriately dedicate the 
following pages, than to yourself — the son of the late 
lamented Prelate of this Diocese. 

I cannot forhear recalling to memory the unwearied 
exertions of your father to promote church education in 
this district, and in watching over the wel&re of an 
Institution in which I am deeply interested. 

With many of the opinions set forth in this little 
work you may not coincide; still let me assure you they 
are advanced &om a sincere belief that — 

The education of this country, in spite of the e£forts 
of the church, is daily, more and more, leaving out the 
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" one thing needful," and adding — ^to the already super- 
fluous course of instruction — those branches which are 
neither of practical utility to the taught in after-life, nor 
productive of good to the State. 

Industrial training, so important to a commercial 
population, has of late occupied the attention of those 
interested in and connected with the education of the 
working classes; and glad was I indeed to learn that 
there was a movement to combine industrial instruction 
with general knowledge; but you cannot ima^ne my 
regret, when I behold this so called industrial training 
merely to consist of empirical tecuihing destitute of per- 
ceptive instruction. It would appear that we adopt all 
that is loose of our Continental neighbours, and set up 
our own cold empirical experience and lifeless practice 
in opposition to the perceptive system successfully carried 
out in the Industrial Institutes of Denmark, Prussia, 
Saxony, Austria, Bavaria, Baden, and France, — forgetting 
the language of Scripture — " If the iron be blunt, and 
*' we whet not the edge, then must we put to more strength; 
"but wisdom is profitable to direct" 

Sincerely grateful for your kind permission to dedi- 
cate my humble production to one so much esteemed 
and respected. 

Believe me, 

Reverend Sir, 
To be your obliged and most obedient Servant, 

THE AUTHOR. 



PREFACE. 



I have written the following pages convinced that the 
present system and course of edacation are productive of 
many national and social evils. It is an indisputable fact, 
that the best educated districts of this country and on the 
continent, are the most criminal, — no doubt the result of 
the competitive system of instruction which calls forth and 
cultivates the worst propensities of human nature, and 
sacrifices the religious and moral sentiments. Man in his 
in&ncy is not treated as a material and spiritual being. 
The plans for his improvement arise from a lamentable 
ignorance of his nature and destiny, instead of being 
formed from a clear and thorough perception of his 
physical, religious, intellectual and moral powers, and 
of their development. That man is a physical being no 
one denies ; and that he is also a reli^ous being and will 
worship, is borne out by his history in all ages and in all 
parts of the world ; and that by worshipping, he becomes 
assimilated to the character of the object or being wor- 
shipped, is supported by the national and social character 
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of mankind in all countries ; still we perceive professing 
Christians advocating, supporting, or acoeptii^ a system of 
secular education^ whose streams are rapidly spreading 
over the entire nation, driving the young to their own 
wicked homes, and ijo the imperfect teaching of Sunday 
schools, to learn the vital truths of Christianity, and to get 
impressed with the important precepts of the Gospel. 

It will be seen that I have dwelt at some length upon 
the great and extraordinary changes and improvements 
which have of late years been introduced into our com* 
mercial system for the production of the necessaries of 
life, and for the ease and comforts of man by the 
enormous increase of scientific productive power. I have 
endeavoured to show that the increase of machinery under 
present social arrangements, necessarily decreases manual 
labor, producing a state of society where unlimited indi- 
vidual wealth and its antagonist extreme poverty, baffle 
the energies of religion and the good intentioned efforts of 
the philanthropist to improve the spiritual and temporal 
condition of mankind. The increase of machinery, by 
relieving man of much laborious toil which attends a 
crude state of society, demands a greater attention to 
physical education ; yet strange to relate, the health and 
growth of the body are not provided for in a single college, 
academy, boarding, or national school in the united king- 
dom. The pale-faced student of our universities and 
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training institutes, whose constitution is shattered by 
nervous excitement, the delicate females of our boarding 
schools, and the slender forms of our tradesmen and 
peasants' children, with the great increase of nervous 
diseases, prove incontestably that the connection between 
the mind and body is a subject apparently unknown to 
those placed at, the head of educational matters. Not a 
single question on the importance of human cmatomy and 
physiology presents itself in the Government examina- 
tions, whilst the books recommended by the Committee 
of Council on Education show pretty clearly that their 
authors ''think that in exciting the mind they are 
exercising something totally independent of the body — 
some mysterious entity, whose operations do not require 
" any corporeal assistance. * * * Instructors of youth, 
''and authors of books for children, would do well to 
" acquaint themselves with human anatomy and physiology, 
" before they undertake to cultivate and discipline the mind. 
"The neglect of these sciences on their part is a most 
" lamentable evil. If they had been understood, I am con- 
" fident innumerable books for children, which have been 
"highly recommended and esteemed very useful, would 
never have been published ; books which, instead of being 
blessings to the community, have, I fear, done in- 
" calculable injury."* 

• Dr. Amariah Brigham, on " Mental Cnltiyation.'* 
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I have had too little space in the second part of 
this work to do justice to the important subjects of its 
contents; however, I have reason to believe that the 
remarks on the different systems of teaching and the 
lessons therein contained, wiU be of much service to the 
practical teacher. 

In conclusion, I may inform the reader, that the 
greater portion of the first part appeared in the Lincohi- 
shire Chronicle in the form of epistolary articles, whi^h 
will account for the disconnected manner that prevails 
throughout a few of its pages. These articles were signed 
" LoDVEE," and were written by me during my late sick- 
ness caused by a severe accident which befel me when 
engaged with my pupils in the gymnastic exercises. 

D. WALKER 

Central National Schools, Lincoln, 
September 1st, 1853. 
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PAKT THE FIRST. 



CHAPTER I. 

EDUCATION — ITS NECESSITY— A RADICAL CHANGE IN OUR SYS- 
TEMS AND NATURE OF INSTRUCTION ABSOLUTELY REQUIRED. 

Whatever may be advanced by the statesman, or said 
or written by the philanthropist, on the moral and social 
improvement of the industrious classes of the united king- 
dom, it is now evident to the reflecting mind, that that 
which is absolutely necessary to aid and accomplish this 
end is a sound, religionsy practical education^ and permanent 
beneficial employment for all. To me, other measures only 
mitigate existing evils, perhaps producing temporary bene- 
fits, but at a fearful sacrifice of time, capital, and labor. 

That education is necessary will be easily demonstrated 
and made obvious by briefly considering the spiritual 
degradation, destitution, and crime existing among the 
working classes ; and that to a great extent, beneficial em- 
ployment, if not at home under the present competitive and 
fluctuating arrangements of society, at least abroad in our 
colonies, would be the reward of liberal and truly practical 
instruction. Let the sceptic who doubts the increase of 
poverty, in spite of the high sounding boasts of improved 
legislation — and the increase of crime amidst the rapid 
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spread of State Education, consult the annual Beports of 
the Registrar-General, and the political writers of the day.* 

Inspector Symons thus observes in his " School 
Economy," published in 185Q : — 

The amount of instractioii possessed by criminal offenders is ascer^ 
tained at the gaols, and used to be given in each annual report of the 
Home Office ; it resulted thus from 1838 to 1847 : 



Degrees of Instruction. 



Unable to read and write 

Able to read and write imper- 
fectly 

Able to read and write well ... 

Instruction superior to reading 
and writing well 

Instruction could not be ascer- 
tained 



Mean of 
1838—1842. 



33.36 

55.49 
8.46 

0.34 

2.34 



Mean of 
1843—1847. 



80.68 

58.72 
8.00 

0.37 

2.21 



Difference. 



2.68 

3.23 
0.46 

0.03 

0.13 



Thus, out of the above number of criminals, (amounting to 228,806 
during the above period, from 1838 to 1847 inclusive) no less than 65 j- 
per cent were schooled, and a decided minority perfectly ignorant ; and 
this disproportion, so far from being diminished by fresh schools for the 
poor, has been on the increase together with crime itself. Neither can 
the disproportion be eiiplained by an assumption, that the schooled or 
instructed portion of the people lai^ely exceeds that of the ignorant, and 
thus accounts for the disproportion; for the fact is otherwise. The 

* Works of Sir A. (Sheriff) and Dr. Alison, of Lanarkshire and Edinbm^h ; 
Letters of Drs. Southwood Smith and Neill Amott to the Poor Law 
Commissioners; Journal of the Statistical Society; Statements made by 
the late Bey. Dr. Chalmers, Dr. Cowan, Mr. Bawson, Captain Millar of the 
Glasgow Police; Mr. Porter, Mr. Joseph Bentley, at the Meetings of the 
Statistical Section of the British Association. Official Beports made to the 
House of Commons on the state of Prisons, Poor, &c. 

Statistical Tables are annexed to Alison's History of Europe, (last rolnme) 
showing an increase of crime in Scotland, and in those departments of France 
where education has been most attended to, and where the population 
are considered the most intelligent. 

The Betums of Criminal Offences for the last five years show that the 
most instmeted counties of England, Wales, and Scotland, are the most 
criminal. The same applies to Ireland, with the exception of gtxme offences, 
such as murder, robbery with violence, and other serious crimes. 

Of 957 convicts sent to Paxkhurst Prison, 360 had received their education 
in National Schools, independently of those who had been educated in 
private Schools, showing decidedly that the present instruction* afforded to 
the masses has no effect in checking the progress of crime. 



National School Association took great pains to ascertain this so recently 
as 1850 ; and, notwithstanding large increase of schools, they state in. 
their address (dated May, 1850) ** nearly one-half of this great nation is 
unable to read and write.** Now, if we deduct from the half who are 
able, all the upper classes and those who are not within the temptatiou 
of crime, it must be, that of the classes out of which nearly all crime 
springs a laige majority are ignorant. Hence the fiict, that nevertheless 
so large a per centage as 65 of the criminals are more or less instructed, 
tends to prove very strongly that the sort of instruction possessed by 
them, and by the lower classes generally, promotes instead of preventing 
crime. 

If the present condition of society, as set forth by our 

political writers and statistical facts, is not sufficient proof 

of the inefficiency of our educational establishments to give 

an impulse to industry, and check the sturdy and prowling 

mendicant, and stem the onward stream of crime, we have 

only to walk along our highways, or direct our attention to 

the densely populated localities of our large sea-ports and 

manufacturing towns to have ocular demonstration of the 

low and debasing state of the masses. Take Hull for an 

example. Can the Christian, or any man of mind, having 

a desire for the well-being of this great country, spend an 

hour without observing with feelings of horror the thousands 

of clerks, shop assistants, mechanics, sailors, dressmakers, 

servant girls and others, who compose the loose rabble 

that cover the harbours and prowl the streets on Sabbath 

evenings ? What inconsistency ! An educated throng, a 

Christian professing people — whose appearance, in too 

many instances, bespeaks their station in society, and 

whose conduct and conversation cry aloud for a radical 

change in our principles of education, and for increased 

exertions on the part of the Church to check this growing 

desecration of the Lord s Day.* The Bev. Benjamin 

• "And Qod blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it.'*— Gen. ii., 3. 
"I was in the Spirit on the Lord's day."— Bev« i., 10. 

** Hail, Sabbath 1 thee I hail, the poor man's day ! 

The pale mechanic now has leave to breathe 

The morning air, pure finom the city's smoke." Okabamx. 

Happiness is the gnuid aim of education—happiness on earth and eternal 



Parsons, in his work, entitled Education the Birthright 
of eifery Human Being, observes : — 

Suffice it to say, that little cx)mparatiyely has jet heen effected. 
Myriads of our race who pass for persons of education have not yet learnt 
what intellectual and moral powers they possess ; how to govern them- 
selves and perfect their characters; what is their chief business on earth; 
and what the reckoning that awaits them at the divine tribunal. What 
they ought to be, and what they can be, on earth, and what they must 
be in eternity, seem to have hardly occupied a thought. 

The schools of the higher classes of society have, in thousands of 
instances, been undeserving the name. The schools of the middle have 
been nearly as bad ; and the schools ibr the working portion of the 
people have been too often nothing better than a mockery. 

The present defective system of national instruction is 
obvious from the following remarks of Inspector Symons: — 

Education has not been — and what is more, it is not sufficiently — 
in harmony with the position of the labouring class, for whom it is 
designed ; nor does it supply them with the information or skill of which 
they will in after life stand especially in need. * * * An education 



felicity, which can never be secured by the desecration of the Lord's day. 
The fi>llowing are a few of the many ** Temporal Advantages of the Sabbath 
to the Labouring CUtsaes,** mentioned in the ** Prize Essays" on the same by 
working men. 

Ist.— '* The Sabbath is absolutely necessary to A«attA, and oondoces to long 
life.** (The health of mind as weU as body.) 

2nd.—" It promotes domestic happiness," (so essential in practically carry- 
ing out the work of instruction.) 

3rd.—" The Sabbath limits the cupidity of those who would extort the last 
fraction of time and of Sabbath from the working man." 

4th. — ^'*lt gives the opportunity of a vast increase of our knowledge, and 
that too of the best kind," (and thus aids the work of educati(».) 

5th.—" The Sabbath is the best and most efficient means of establishing 
morality on a basis qfreUgUm, and the means of upholding religion itself^'* 
(which is the primary object of educaticm.) 

6th.—" The Sabbath is the means of instruction to the children of the 
laboring classes," (and thus becomes a day of hard labor to the already 
exhausted National Schoolmaster.) 

7th. — " It affords means and opportunity of reclaiming the vicious," (which 
National Education does not affbrd at present.) 

8th.—" The blessings of education are secured to the laboring classes more 
by observing the Sabbath-day and keeping it holy, than by any other 
means," (at least, more so than by attending the great majority of our 
National Schools.) 

9th.— "By remembering to keep holy the Sabbath day, we shaU the more 
speedily secure our political rights." (I trust, not before we have a National 
system of instruction that wiU teach the poor how to use them.) 



x«£call;^-4efective in its chief elements for the most part exists in this 
oonntry, and its fruits tend rather to evil than to good. Immoralities, 
insnhordination, conceit, disinclination to hard lahour and continuous 
industry, though thej are not necessary results of superficial instruction, 
are promoted by it. 

If the present educational system be not based upon 
false principles, if a radical change in the nature of 
instruction altogether is not absolutely required, whence 
come the destitution and crime, and that advancing tide 
of infidelity, masked under the demagogue's harangue for 
mis-named political rights? Whence the shoal of dunces, 
paupers, prostitutes, and thieves, that sap the foundations 
of our social order, setting at nought the unwearied labors 
of the philanthropist, and defying the lash of the law ?* 
How is it that in London, where there is a population of 
1,900,000, nearly one-tenth of the whole are paupers, and 
above 50,000 of these so destitute that they rise in the 
morning without knowing where they are to sleep at 
night? Would this state of things exist under an efficient 
system of industrial training? In Glasgow, out of a 
population of nearly 300,000, above 40,000 are every 
Saturday night in a state of brutal intoxication, and every 
tenth house is devoted to the sale of ardent spirits.f This 



* The Christian Remembrancer for 1833, observes- " If 200.000 person 
support themselves by vagrancy, dishonesty, prostitution, and theft, and the 
profits of their crimes average 12s. a-week, the ooontay is taxed £6,000,000 a 
year for their support. The estimate is probably underrated. It has been 
calculated that the annual depredations in London exceed £2,000,000, and 
that it has 60,000 prostitutes, some say 80,000 : 75,000 persons were taken into 
custody there in 1832.*' In 1852, nearly 100,000 persons were taken into 
custody in the Metropolis alone. Cionsider for a moment the vast and useless 
ontiay of capital to support the machinery necessary '* to keep the whole com- 
munity from turning topsy-turvy, and r^ndng to one frightful chaos all the 
elements of society." Gould not a portion of this wealth be applied to 
establish Industrial Schools for our young, and SeySttpporHng Home Colonies, 
in place of Workhouses and Prisons for our Pcnqters and Criminals t 

t By recent Parliamentary returns, Glasgow is the most drunken city in 
the empire, every fifth man is a convicted drunkard, and yet George Gilfillan 
says ** the great centre of Scottish religion is Glasgow. This is the mighty 
heart which supplies all the veins and supports all the pulsations of our 
spiritual life. Edinburgh, with all its intelligence, is a cold, sceptical, heart- 
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state of drunkenness exists in a country distinguished for 
her parochial schools, her science, and literature, and 
■whose inhabitants are considered a Kirk-going people. 
Dublin with a population of 260,000, feeds the fever 
hospitals with 65,000 persons every year — the fruits of 
intemperance, and its inseparable concomitants poverty 
and uncleanliness. Consider, again, that crimes of a 
serious nature have, within the last forty years, increased 
in proportion to the population — in England five times, in 
Ireland «mj times, and in Scotland forty times. Such 
pictures make the philanthropist pause. On the one hand, 
he beholds the swelling flood of crime ; on the other, the 
indefatigable labors of the National Society, the British and 
Foreign Society, the Committee of Council on Education, 
and of numerous private charities to educate the people. 
To say that the parochial system of education in Scotland, 
and the system adopted and zealously carried out by the 
National Society in England, have not done much good, 
would be a sad misrepresentation. The former, like the 
Grammar Schools of England, has sent forth into the 
world many brilliant lights distinguished in every branch 

less city. Glasgow is very different, it is perhaps the most Christian city on 
earth." Greorge GilflUan forgets that •* by their fruits ye will know them* 
What connection is there between drink and derotion, between spirituous and 
spiritual devotion ? I am afraid Stow's " admirable system" of education has 
done, and is doing very little to improre this obscene city of inebriety. 

** The stranger in the capital of Scotland on the Sabbath, beholds the 
streets crowded with well dressed people attending the call of the church- 
going bell. To him the still silence that reigns solemnly oyer ** Modem 
Athens" is only broken by the slow and firm pace of the constable and the 
homely voice of praise ascending from the assembled oongregationa. Soot* 
land I Beligiotts Scotland ! exclaims the stranger. Ah, deluded and super- 
ficial observer ! He little knows the slumbering volcanoes of back yards, 
closes and lanes. Struck with the beauty and unparalleled splendour of her 
streets and squares, he delights to walk and admire the polished marble of 
her palaces and breathe the fi^h air from her northern landscape, extending 
beyond that noble river— the Forth— to the blue hills of Fife. Those stony 
piles raising their aged and dilapidated roofs in the south— the old town- 
fiat upon flat, are the temples of Bacchus, whose votaries outnumber the 
Christian public. There, stranger, is the prolific and contaminating source— 
the putrid fountain, which feeds the brothel, and supplies the hulks and the 
scaffold.** (The AuOior, on ** Crime and Female ProsmuUon, 1842.") 



of science and literature; and the labors of the latter 
have long supplied the schools of this country with active 
and well taught masters and mistresses. Its helping hand 
is 8tm ready mth grants of money for the erection of 
schools in needy districts ; and the cheap supply of excel* 
lent school books afforded by this Society is appreciated by 
thousands. Moreover, the National Society has to a con- 
siderable extent bridled the career of the Committee of 
Council on Education, and checked their Inspectors in 
their endeavors to push secular instruction too far in our 
National Schools. That much has been done to promote 
godliness among the people, and to e^vate them in the 
sccde of intelligence cannot be denied ; but let it be re- 
membered, that so long as we simply teach working people 
a course of instruction which may give them a facility in 
reading, writing, and accounts — or even a classical educa- 
tion (as is done in the parochial schools of Scotland) with- 
out regard to religious training instead of teaching, to 
temper, and above all without any regard to utility, — so 
long will we squander much of our time, labor, and capital. 
It is a notorious and deplorable fact that we have closed 
our schools against the elements of the most useful sciences 
— shut out a practical knowledge of agriculture and 
domestic economy, and, in manufacturing districts, set at 
nought the study of even one useful manufacture. With 
the exception of the important truths of Christianity com- 
municated to the children, we have done nothing that 
will be wanted in after life, but have sent forth to society 
boys too delicate for trades, and girls too highly qualified 
for service. 

Reflection and facts show that education is required ; 
and if the instruction we impart to the poor be in harmony 
with their position in society, then will it ameliorate and 
improve the present condition of bur population, by calling 
into play the pleasurable exercise of the human factdties 
in early years, fixing in the hearts of the rising generation 
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a principle to be the prime mover of their future life, 
and, by training them to habits of industry, fit them for 
labour and spur them on to obtain it. This admitted, let 
us enquire what the State or Education has done to meet 
the mighty and extraordinary changes which have taken 
place in our social system during the last eighty years. 
An impartial investigation will show that whilst scientific 
prodtictive power has increased with miraculous strides — 
necessarily decreasing manual labor in proportion to our 
increasing population — no means have been used by the 
State to check the individuality of immense wealth on the 
one hand and the extreme of poverty on the other ; the 
latter being an insurmountable impediment to our efforts 
in bringing education, of whatever nature, to bear upon 
the religious and moral elevation of the poor.* So long as 

* "Almost all falsehood and yiolence and all stealing, proceed from 
ineqaality of distribution.'' (Thompson on the DistrHnUion qf Wealthy 1824, 
p, 146.; 

** La premiere source du mal est 1' inegalit^ des conditions, la distinction 
de pauyre et de riche." (Rousseau.) 

*'Quand ne yemut-on plus cette inegalit^ prodigieuse de fortunes, cette 
opulence excessiye qui multiplie les indigences extremes, qui fait naitre tous 
les crimes 1" (Afercier, X' An 2440 J '* Bien ne corrompt plus efficaoement 
toutes les classes du penple que I'exemple des princes, des riches, et des 
grands, que chacun se propose pour modele, et dont il a besoin pour 
suhsister." (Xa Politiq. XatureSe, 1773, p. 187.; 

** The spirit of oppression, seryility, and fraud, are the immediaU growth 
of the established growth of property. The other yices, of enyy, malice, and 
reyenge, are their inseparable companions."— C(?od«ctn'« Pol. Justice.) 

'* If eyer Mammon reigned in a country, it is in England. Eyery thing is 
measured by money, and the idea of consideration not deriyed from money, 
or the means of making it is unintelligible. All the yirtues, and all the 
amiable qualities that eyer centered in one indiyidnal, would fail to ensure 
respect in straitened circumstances."— Afomim^ Chronicle.) 

I am yery fiir from coinciding with the general opinions of these authors 
and works, from which I haye so largely quoted, to show the eyil tendency 
of too much indiyidnal affluence and extreme poyerty, nor do I belieye the 
practicability of establishing and successfully carrying out a social st«te, 
"where all would share alike the bounties of nature." Schemes for equality 
of property, and an annihilation of indiyidnal wealth entirely under a 
system of extensiye communities, supported by the joint produce of the labor 
of each of thehr members, haye occupied the attention of both European and 
American writers. Such a commonwealth is just an extension of that aimed 
at in Plato's Republic— a social condition described by Josephus, as haying 
partially existed among the Essenes.— 7'Ae Author, 



extreme povertj exists in densely populated cities, it 
matters not in what country, so long must every species 
of crime mar the efforts of the State, Church, and School 
to make man truly virtuous and happy. Although this is 
an indisputable fact, acknowledged by all writers on crime 
and education, yet man goes on inventing and improving 
mechanical power for the production of wealth, in the face 
of the most enlightened legislature in the world, without 
the least consideration of its evil influence under present 
social arrangements, or attention to the distribution of its 
enormous produce; and, strange to say, no attempt has 
been made to introduce an element in education to bear up 
the massies against this crushing weight of machinery. 

I am far from thinking that the truly Christian cha- 
racter cannot be found among poverty. At one time our 
churches were filled. Sabbath after Sabbath, by the poorest 
of the land. Then, the Church and 'her ministers were 
held in reverence ; but now Dissent, with its concomitants 
Democracy and Sceptism, points the finger of scorn at 
unanimity in beliefs, established order and religion. A few 
years ago, the young, the old, rich and poor, made 
obeisance to their parish minister. The child wrapt in its 
play, the thoughtless youth and the man of years, paused 
at his presence, and acknowledged his position. The 
ancient pile — Britain's first and richest blessing — was 
respected. The man of God, aged and bowed down in the 
service of his Maker, .was listened to with placid stillness. 
His locks of snow, and looks of love, in vestment white, 
breathed a solemnity through the sacred fane, securing the 
hearts and attention of his children. His parishioners 
were all his children in those days — a happy and united 
family under their reverend and ever respected minister. 
How changed the times ! Not only as regards the respect 
paid to the servant of God, but the general respect paid to 
the upper classes of society. The American freedom of the 
present age views a man with a black coat on through the 
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same despicable glasses as the American slave-holder views 
a man with a black skin.* 



CHAPTER II. 

INDIVIDUAL WEALTH AND EXTREME POVERTY — THEIR CAUSK 
AND EFFECTS — THE PRESENT AMOUNT OF POPULATION 
AND EXTENT OF SCIENTIFIC PRODUCTIVE POWER COM- 
PARED WITH THAT OF 1770. 

The existence of these two heterogeneous elements — 
Individual Wealth and its antagonist Extreme Poverty — 
must, from their very nature, ever baffle the exertions and 
influence of Education to produce a healthy state in our 
social system. The history, not of France alone, but of 
the world, shows, that unlimited individual wealth and 
great poverty, co-existing in the same State, whether under 
a monarchical or republican form of government, have 
produced — and must necessarily, from the very nature of 
man, continue to produce — hostile feelings between the 



* The universal spread of dissent, democracy, and scepticism in all civil, 
zed comitries has been, and still continnes to be, fed and accelerated, to a 
great extent, by the carelessness of God's ministers in discharging their 
respective duties, by unwise legislation, and by that proud, haughty, and 
uncharitable spirit of the age, which has entered the hearts of the middle 
and higher orders of the world (who have sprung from the wealth attained 
from, the advancement of physical science), and causes them to look upon the 
prodncing millions as flocks created to contribute to their luxury and enjoy- 
ment. 

The nobles of this land, generally removed from the localities of vice, are 
ignorant of the true anatomy of crime, and, through this ignorance, oensnre 
with severe expressions the failings of the poor who are reared in the very 
nests of sin ; and thus considerably weaken the bonds of attachment which 
held all orders of the State in Christian union, ere the proud and gigantic spirit 
of the age covered the face of England with our large and densely populated 
cities, where " vice has spread her temptations, and pleasure her seductions, 
I and folly her allurements." 
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too-rich and too-poor, creating that unsettled, insecure, and 
turbulent state of society, which prevents the efforts of 
religion attaining one of its grand aims — *' Peace on earth 
and charity and good-will to mankind." What skilful 
physician ever contemplates the eradication of fever in our 
large towns, when proprietors are allowed to build where 
they like, and how they like, without attention to ventila- 
tion, or encouraging habits of cleanliness. And what 
intelligent and observing schoolmaster ever predicts a 
decrease of crime so long as his labours are annihilated by 
home-influence — an influence centered in great cities, 
where — 

vice has spread her temptations, and pleasnre her seductions, and 
folly her allarements ; where gailt is encouraged hy the hope of im- 
punity, and idleness fostered hy the frequency of example. It is to 
these great marts of human corruption, that the hase and the profligate 
resort from the simplicity of country life ; it is there that they find 
victims whereon to practice their iniquity, and gains to reward the 
dangers that attend them. Virtue is there depressed from the ohscnrity 
in which it is involved, guilt is matured from the difficulty of its detec- 
tion ; licentiousness is rewarded from the immediate enjoyments which 
it promises. — (Sir A, AlUorCs " Principles of Population^ and their 
connection wUh Human Happiness,*') 

Let us now direct our attention to the cause that has 
not only produced such unlimited individual wealth with 
its antagonist poverty, but such large and^ thickly-populated 
towns as Manchester, which did not exist a few years ago. 
The works of Babbage on Machinery, the two volumes of 
the Statistical Account of the British Empire by Mr. 
M'CuUoch, the Progress of the Nation by G. R. Porter, 
Esq., with other official statements, show the rapid growth 
of scientific power during the last eighty years, contrasted 
with the comparatively small increase of population. 
Scientific power, applied to the production of wealth has 
increased, on an average, during the last eighty years, at 
a rate equal to the labor of nine millions of men annually, 
whilst the population of Great Britain and Ireland has 
increased annually, on an average, at the rate of 1 87,000, 
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and at the present time the increase of population is much 
under half a miUion a year.* In 1770, when mechanical 
and chemical knowledge was in a verj crude state, the 
manual power applied to the production of wealth was 
about three millions of men, and the scientific power did 
not exceed the labor of twelve millions in addition. These 
united powers of production, equal to the labor oi fifteen 
millions of workmen, produced the wealth enjoyed by the 
inhabitants of the United Kingdom, amounting to only 
fifteen millions. Hence, we perceive that at that time the 
amount of producing power did not exceed the amount of 
population. Contrast this state with the present condition 
of our nation in 1853. Population, say thirty millions; 
laborers, moderately industrious, applied to the production 
of wealth, six millions ; scientific productive power upwards 
of seven hundred millions^ with an extraordinary advance in 
every branch of practical knowledge. These facts will 
show, when we compare the population and productive 
power of 1770 with those of the present day, that not one 
person is now to be maintained for every twenty-six eighty 
years ago.f What has this to do with Education, some 



• In 1841, the population of Ireland was somewhat above 8,000,000; bat, 
in 1851, so terrible had been the effect of the famine in the years 1846, 1847, 
1848, and in the way of clearances, death and emigration, that the population 
only numbered 6,516,794, being a decrease of about one-and-a-half millions. 
The total increase of population in Great Britain, from 1833 to 1860, a period 
of seventeen years, was above three-and-a-half millions, giving an annual 
increase on an average of less than 206,000. The increase of population in 
this and in all countries, is materially reduced by the great mortality among 
infants, arising from a defect iii medical education. We have no hospitals 
for the treatment of Infant diseases, and the nature of their peculiar troubles 
is unknown to our young practitioners. 

t " It was the custom of the weavers, (before Arkwright's time), who were 
dispersed in cottages throughout the manufacturing districts, to purchase the 
material with which they worked, and, having converted it into doth, to 
carry their wares to market, and seU them on their own account to the 
dealers ; but about 1760 the merchants of Manchester began to employ the 
weavers, furnishing them with yam for warp, and with raw cotton, tohich 
tMM vpun hy the toeaver's family for the weft, and paying a fixed price for the 
labour bestowed in weaving. The factory system, now so closely connected 
with the cotton manufacture, arose out of the invention of complicated pieces 
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one may ask ? So little — replies Mr. M'Culloch — ^that our 
increased means of production have been discovered chiefl j 
" by uneducated men, moving only in the class of common 
workmen or laborers." But the author thinks that scien- 
tific power is so closely connected with education that he 

of macliineiy, which could not be worked in the cottages in weaving."— 
(2fat, CjfdopcBdiia.) 

1760, James Ha^graves invented a carding machine. 

In the following year the same ingenioos individual invented the spinning 
jenny. The quantity of raw cotton imported at this time was about 2^00,000 
lbs. ; now it is 500,000,000. 

1769, Arkwright patented his spinning frame. 

1786, Samuel Oompton invented the mule jenny. 

1790, Grompton*s finest yams were sold at twenly guineas per lb.: they 
are now sold, of the same fineness and superior in quality, fbr fifteen shillings. 

Weaving by machinery was snccessfiilly attempted by Dr. Gartwright in 
1785. 

1804, BadcliiTe wonderfhlly improved the power loom by the invention of 
his dressing machine. 

In 1832, the value of cotton manu&otures produced in Great Britain 
equalled £25,000,000.— T^ennedy.; 

In 1833, „ . £31,000,000.— ffioJnM.; 

In 1836, „ £^,000,000.— (JirCuOoch,) 

In 1841, „ £49,000,000.— TPorfer.; 

Capital invested in the cotton trade of Great Britain, equals £40,000,000. 

M'Gulloch estimates that, "allowing for old persons and children de- 
pendent upon those actually employed in the various departments of the 
cotton manufaotore, and in the construction and the repairs of the machinery 
and buildings required to carry it on, the entire manufacture in Great Britain 
must furnish subsistence for at least 1,250,000 persons." The true estimate is 
probably above 1,500,000 persons. Before the introduction of the cotton 
manufacture there were no 'towns in Lancashire of any importance; Man- 
chester including Salford did not not contain more than 28,000 inhabitants 
ninety years ago, and now it amounts to nearly 400,000. Not only does the 
astonishing growth of the ootUm mamtfacture, but our aUk toeaving, tcmmngt 
earthemfforet and every other branch of manufacture show the rapid increase 
of wealth in proportion to our population during the last eighty or ninety 
years, whilst the principle of distribuiiion has remained unaltered. 

The great increase of sdent^ productive power , even since 1827, is evident 
fh)m the production of iron in this country. From official documents, I find 
the quantity of iron made in Stafibrdshire in the year 1827, was 216,000 tons, 
being the produce of ninety-five blast furnaces. In 1828, according to Mar- 
shall's Statistics, the produce in Staffordshire equalled 219,492 tons. In 1838, 
234,000 tons. Taking the whole produce of the iron trade of England in 
1847, I find it equals above 1,000,000 tons of pig-iron. Such an increase in 
machinery has swelled our imports and exports, requiring 25,000 vessels of 
3,010,000 tons burden, and employing nearly 200,000 seamen. Consider for a 
moment the numerous hands employed in our coal mines, whose produce is 
nearly 40,000,000 tons per annmn; and yet, strange to say, the schools in 
mining districts are entirely unsuited for their respective populations. 

C 
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considers machinerj unlimited, under present circum- 
stances, and democracy and scepticism under any cir- 
cumstances, the bane of society. Let me ask, what has 
the State done to modify the crushing influence of the first ? 
What has the Schoolmaster done to eradicate the second ? 
What is the Church doing to stem the contaminating 
streams of the last ? Is secular or religious instruction, 
inculcated under any system of National Education, with- 
out habits of industry, to *bear the poor man up against 
machinery, illimitable in its effects ? Is the system pur- 
sued by the Committee of Council on Education — grants of 
public money given to private individuals and local boards 
to build and support schools entirely destitute of arrange- 
ments for industrial occupations — ^likely to promote religion 
and contentment, and to stem the onward tide of democracy 
and scepticism ? What man (acquainted with the history 
of Europe and the nature of man) will reply in the affirm- 
ative? The author has spent several years as a public 
instructor in the largest training colleges and schools of 
Great Britain ; he has seen the national and government 
systems of education at work in above a thousand schools 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland ; for three years he had 
an opportunity of vritnessing the efPects of democracy and 
an education of aU-sorts on the continent of America ; and 
the more he sees, and the longer he is engaged in tuition, 
the more he is convinced that the prevailing characteristics 
of the age — dissent, democracy, and scepticism — are chiefly 
the fruits of a careless and reckless system of education. 
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CHAPTER III. 



EDUCATION AND ITS OBJECT. 



Innumerable as are the writers on Education, and 
voluminous as are their talented productions, yet few of 
them, indeed, have defined, with any precision and ac- 
curacy, its nature and claims in relation to the circum- 
stances and rights of the rising population destined in a 
few years to supersede us on the stage of active life. 

I call education the development of the whole man, 
physically and spiritually. The gradual expansion of the 
body, heart, and mind ; drawing forth and strengthening 
his ideas, and directing and regulating his will and actions. 
To plant a principle in his breast that vnll be the prime 
mover of all he does — ^the source of all his thoughts — is 
education. A principle — the precepts of his Redeemer, 
that will light his path through the world, teaching him 
how to enjoy it, how to be thankful for the good he pos- 
sesses, not coveting his neighbour's property, nor grasping 
at the condition of others beyond his sphere. This 
great principle, the lamp of his future life, is to be rooted 
into his very existence by a religious education, that it may 
impress upon him in infancy his duty to God and his 
duty to his parents — duties that will in riper years divert 
him from crime, and rouse him to industiy and virtue. 
Secular instruction may awaken the slumbering feelings of 
the human heart, quicken its sensibilities, make man ad- 
mire and love the works of Creation, but cannot bestow 
upon him a principle to control and direct his actions. 
We may store the memory with the poetic efiusions of 
Byron and Shelley, give our children lessons in biography 
in such a manner as will rouse their curiosity, leading 
tjiem imperceptibly into the miry productions of Hume, 
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Voltaire, and Volney; and, instead of placing in their 
bands God's simple narrative of the world's existence, give 
to them, ** systems of nature " by such authors as Mirabaud ; 
yet, after all, man would still remain discontented and 
unhappy. 

At present two kinds of education occupy the attention 
of the public — secular instruction unconnected with church, 
sect, class, or party ; and religious and intellectual com- 
bined. There are also two great systems of communicating 
knowledge: the first is that generally adopted, viz., the 
teaching and competitive system; the other, scarcely in. 
operation, is the training and non-competitive system. 

Secular Instruction. — Few of the advocates of this 
general course of education deny the importance of an 
acquaintance with the truths of our Holy Faith in early 
years. They admit that felicity on earth and a blissful 
immortality is the great end of human life ; and many of 
them, indeed all, who embrace the precepts of Scripture, 
must acknowledge that much of man's unhappiness arises 
from his ignorance of God's Word and his true relationship 
to his Maker. But although they admit this, yet they 
deny that the school — and especially a National School — ^is 
the proper sphere for the young to hear and have the 
bible explained to them. Public institutions, say they, 
belong to the community at large, and not to any particular 
church, sect, or party; and as the community is com- 
posed of obH sorts, parents must necessarily have an aU sort 
of instruction for their children, that is, schools belonging 
to the various denominations of which they form a part, 
or schools in which nothing but an entirely secular course 
of instruction is afforded. Some even condescend not to 
object to the vital precepts of Christianity being impressed 
upon the young at school, so long as these precepts are not 
communicated as elements of the Gospel of Christ. You 
may inculcate the manifold duties of life, ay, even of a 
christian life, but not in the name of our blessed Eedeemer. 
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The seculanans feigo to believe that man's character de- 
pends much on his organization, strengthened or weakened 
by the nature of its culture ; upon his temperament, fed, 
nursed, modified, and regulated by education; upon his 
propensities, reined, checked, marshalled, and subdued by 
habit and example ; upon his passions, bridled and guided 
by the laws of good government; yet they bar from the 
susceptible mind of youth that Name and that Volume 
which can alone make man conformable, both in will and 
action, to the eternal decrees of his Creator, and accom- 
modate himself to the laws of his country. They know 
well that the good sense of the people of England would 
not at once consent to the introduction of a purely secular 
course of instruction into our schools at the sacrifice of 
religion ; hence they attempt to deceive the public by con- 
tending that the rising generation will receive sufficient 
religious instruction in their homes or in the Sunday school, 
when it is well known that parents generally are ignorant 
of the leading truths of Scripture ; and did they possess 
the required knowledge, tact, disposition, and piety to 
instruct their offspring, yet too many of our poor have not 
the time to watch over the religious character of their 
children. And who would trust his child — the formation 
of his religious and moral character — to the crude teaching 
of youths in our Sunday schools, unacquainted with systems 
of training ? The working classes being convinced of their 
own inability to accomplish what the seculanans would 
wish, the advocates of intellectual instruction, to deceive 
them for a time, sprinkle their secular system with a 
few divine precepts, and incorporate with it the heathen 
philosophy of old. If some gigantic and mighty effort is 
not made in behalf of a sound religious and intellectual 
education for the masses of the United Kingdom, the high 
moral philosophy of the secular system will, ere long, be 
discovered to be a compound of Pagan Ethics — the dreams 
of the Hylopathians, Atomists, Stoics, and Hylozoists. 

c 3 
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The life of Hume will be pictured out as an example of 
virtue, and the wit of Yoltaire held forth as a specimen of 
the profoundest lore. 

Education does not consist in making man clever, 
mentally great, quick, and dexterous ; the heart as well as 
the head must be awakened. Principles — the regulators 
of his future existence and springs of all actions in life — 
must be planted firmly in his heart in tender years, and 
watered daily by habit and example. Where is this 
example to come from ? How can we moralize and Chris- 
tianize — how direct and mould the young mind — ^without 
the means of religion ? Mental instruction alone, like all 
great improvements and discoveries in science, may be 
used as a destructive power — a weapon more likely to be 
wielded against the common rights and interests of the 
community, and for self aggrandizement than for good. 
Does not the thief and incendiary take advantage of the 
lucifer match, and the murderer of the power of gunpowder 
in accomplishing their dark designs? Would not the 
democratic spirits of the present age apply the incon- 
ceivable swiftness of the telegraph as a means of communi- 
cation to spread rebellion to aid their efforts in hurling 
monarchy from the thrones of Europe at the first general 
outbreak? Reading itself and the use of the quill too, 
1 are sources of much crime and sorrow !* Is it not plain 

* I certainly admit that reading and writing and other mefnl elementary 
branches of instruction are the birthright of every member of a ciyilized 
' oommnnity, bat I must say, and I say so from observation and experience, 

that secular branches of knowledge alone to a mind not fortified with religious 
principles and respect for existing institutions, are the sources of much evil. 
The working classes entertain a notion that all which appears in print must 
be true and wortii reading, and hoice books, pamphlets, and newspapers of 
the most iniquitous character are perused. 

In " Tallis's London Weekly Paper" I find the following remarks—" The 
progress of mind, especially among the humbler classes of society, has created 
a demand for the means of instruction. But how is that demand met ? In a 
mwt unsatisfactory manner. It is met by a number of successful periodical 
works, whose size furnishes a surprising contrast to the price, bat whose 
matter, differing in quality, diffhses the least possible knowledge on the dUxify 
concerns of £(fe, and leaves the bulk of their readers, if unoorrvptedt at least 
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then, that with all primary instruction the great and 
guiding precepts of the bible must be interwoyen ? Every 
duty of life is only a ray from that steady and eternal 
beacon — ^that fixed luminary which shone ere earth had 
being, and will remain when the home of man's lowly 
career has vanished. It is not to a system of dry precepts 
and moral philosophy that the working classes are to intrust 
their children. The omniscience and the eternal purposes 
of the Deity are not to be presented to the mind through any 
other medium but His Holy Word, in which man finds 
the true picture of his evil heart and the only true remedy 
for all his misery. We must not draw from the overflowing 
wells of nature God's wisdom and benevolence, without 
seriously considering His character as our Judge, as fully 



vmis^onMd of the addons of their feUows, whatever their relation to their 
well being. « • « Mr. Heywood, the eminent publisher of Manchester, 
whose eyidence before the Committee of 1850 attests his thorough under- 
standing of the sulject, promptly answered the question, ' Is there much 
information contained in these publications calculated to be of much use to 
the working classes, with r^ard to machinery, trade, and manufacture V in 
the negatiye.** 

'* Not to speak of those baser publications, which are the scandal of our 
generation,— it often happens that the so oaUed facts and anecdotes contained 
in these periodicals are noi true, and still more often, that the judgments 
formed upon them are formed by irreUgious, shallow, and Ul4ear7ted persons." 
—{Penny Post, 1851.) 

It should be steadily kept in yiew that, generally, the first object of the 
editor of a newspaper is to secure an extensiye circulation, and more especially 
for those papers intended for the working classes ; for they are cheap, and 
hence must have an extensiye sale to remunerate. Even a good sale of a 
cheap paper will not recompense an editor of talent ; and the consequence is, 
alike in all other professions, low wages can only secure indifferent workmen. 

bnmoral songs that are firequentiy sung at ** fairs " and ** horse races " get 
into the possession of poor children attending our schools. As a proof of this, 
I had occasion to visit a large national school a short time ago, on the day 
following the usual ** race," and cleanliness being the topic of conversation 
between the master and myself, I requested him to order his three first classes 
(ninety-five boys) to form line up the fioor of the school ; this done, I enquired 
if the boys had pocket handkerchiefs, when the order was given to ** show 
handkerchiefs.** Above seventy of the boys were possessed of this necessary 
article, and on pulling them out of their pockets nine immoral songs were 
found among other papers, strings and toys which made their appearance. 
Each song cost one penny. From enquiiy I found that seven of the songs 
were not bought by the boys, but by parents or members of their families ; the 
remaining two were, according to the boys, found on the race course. 
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Bet forth in Holy Writ Dr. Hook in his letter to the 
Bishop of St. David's thus denounces this error of the 
secularians in sifting the Gospel of Christ, and giving 
to the young the morals of Scripture "divested of all 
doctrine ;" — 

Upon investigatiiig the subject, we find that a notion prerails among 
careless people, that religion may be treated as either general or special: 
special religion is doctrinal, and general religion is some ^stem of morals, 
which, being divested of all doctrine, looks so like no religion at all, that 
religioos persons at once perceiye, that when people talk of an edn ca t ion 
based on soch a religion, they seek to deceive themselyes as well as iiS| 
and utter a falsehood. 

Now all really christian persons must stand opposed to any system 
of edncation which, being professedly based upon this general religion, 
which is no religion, will in fact unchristianize this country. To separate 
the morality of the Gospel from the doctrines of the Gospel, every one 
who knows what the Gospel is, knows to be impossible. The doctrines 
of grace and of good works are so interwoven that they must stand 
or fall together. Faith and works, doctrine and morality, are like 
body and soul ; the pretended mother may be willing to divide them; 
they who know what the Gospel is, like the true mother before the 
throne of Solomon, will suffer any affliction before they will consent to 
it Satan could devise no scheme for the extirpation of Christiani^ 
more crafty or more sure than this, which would substitute a system of 
morals for religion. The generality of mankind content themselves 
always with the lowest degree of religion which wiU silence their 
conscience and aid thdr self-deception. They desire to believe as little 
as they may without peril to their souls, and to do only what the 
majority of their neighbours say they must. On this general religion, 
which is no religion — on this semblance of religion, this shadow put 
for the substance, the majority of the people of England will, under 
such a system of education, be taught to rest as sufficient. 

No course of instruction, whether it embraces a high 

moral philosophy, or includes the doctrines of Christianity, 

will ever christianize and moralize a community, so long 

as education is based upon the Competitive System, which 

is framed from principles that can only gratify the vicious 

propensities of human nature, at the sacrifice of the moral 

and religious sentiments. If we are to look upon man — 

God*s noblest work — His own image — as merely a superior 
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animal, whose chief end on earth is to supply his animal 
wants, accumulate wealth amidst the strife and bickerings 
of a fraudulent and deceptive system of commerce, acquire 
distinction — a distinction not depending upon honest talents 
and industry — and to receive sufficient crude schooling in 
literature, science, and arts to indulge his half developed 
intellect — ^then the system and routine of instruction 
generally adopted in our schools, known by the term 
commercial ediuiationy are well adapted to produce such a 
being — a cold calculating machine, whose pounds, shillings, 
and pence are his idol; whose temple is the spiritiess 
counting-house— the lifeless office ; whose walks are through 
the busy marts of unholy traffic, where honesty is choked 
in the iron grasp of competition ; whose merchandise have 
passed through the mortar of adulteration, and yet are 
palmed off as genuine wares : he sells his goods " fifty per 
cent under prime cost" and yet accumulates a fortune; 
living by dishonesty engenders dishonesty ; in fact, reared 
in school and out of school upon the soil of competition, 
constantly breathing its subtile atmosphere, all his future 
actions are purely competitive. 

In a late newspaper report of one of our Grammar 
School examinations, the writer compared the boys — ^under 
the competitive system — to horses, the best runner gaining 
tiie prize. It appeared to me at the time, that tiiis school 
was composed of both racers and cart horses ; but the writer 
forgot to mention the rewards (if any) given to the useful, 
steady, and hard working cart horse, who, although not so 
swift, or expert in kicking his neighbour down a place in 
the class, yet produces more real labor, and will, in after 
years, prove a more valuable member of the community. 
Sir Walter Scott, and the late lamented Duke of Wellington 
were classed amongst the cart species by their tutors and 
schoolfellows ; whilst Napoleon, on the other hand, was 
considered a real blood — a racer — which he afterwards 
turned out to be. 
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The evil results of the competitive system have, no 
doubt, caused Sir A. Alison to observe, in his " History of 
Europe, from the Fall of Napoleon," that — 

Edncation and civilization, generally difiiued, have a powerful effect 
in softening the savage passions of the human breast, and checking the 
crimes of violence which originate in their indulgence ; but they tend 
rather to increase than to diminish those ofjmud and gani;* because 
they add strength to the desires, by multiplying tiie pleasure^ which can 
be attained only by the acquisition of property. 

The education spoken of by this great author is that 
of the competitive system, which exists not only in our 
national schemes of instruction, but nearly in aU com- 
mercial transactions ; producing lying and the " fraud and 
gain " mentioned by Alison, for no other system of educar 
tion is known at present. He further observes that — 

Lord Bacon says "knowledge is power." He has not said it is 
either wisdom or virtue. In this respect, a capital mistake has beon 
committed, both by the speculative and active part of mankind, of late 
years; and, what is very remarkable, by the reli^ous teachers, whose 
principles should have led them most to distrust the efficacy of intel- 
lectual cultivation in arresting the corruption of mankind. They forget 

* In a dissenting school in the City of Lincoln, where marks of merit are 
awarded to the children, about two years ago an apprentice to a printer 
forged the tickets issued by the British and Foreign School Society, and 
disposed of them to the boys attending this school at a half-penny (I think) 
per dozen. These tickets for a considerable time not only gained prizes but 
screened taransgressors as forfeits ; thus the public's charity was misapplied, 
the master's authority set aside, and the printer robbed of labor and material. 

In the Central National Schools of Lincoln, before the competitive system 
was abolished, and when tickets were awarded to the children, three yean 
ago, two boys, on a Sabbath Day, absconded from church, entered the boys' 
school by a window, broke open two boxes (where the class registers and the 
reward tickets were deposited) and stole a large number of tickets, which 
were attempted to be disposed of on the same day. I know instances where 
children have kept their school pence and purchased tickets of reward, where 
they have stcden articles to bribe the monitor and receive from him marks 
of distinction. 

*' In an investigation of the weights and measures in the small villages of 
Hells and Leigh, Somersetshire, the number of deficient weights detected, 
amounted to one hundred and sixty-seven. In four or five instances, the 
culprits held the double characters of shopkeepers and sectarian preachers.**— 
(Christ. Bememb. 1819.; 

" The present times in England are bad. Vice and immorality in every 
shape abound in aU ranks and descriptions of the community.**— (i2ep. T. 
Belsham^s Progr. of IwprowmeiA.) 
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that it WB9 eating of the fruit of the tree of knowledge which expelled 
our first parents from Paiadise — ^that the precept of our Savionr was to 
preach the Gospel to all nations, not to educate all nations. 

It is a great misfortune that such talented works as 
Alison's should go forth to the world condemning the 
general diffusion of knowledge, simply hecause "intellectual 
cultivation has no effect in arresting the sources of evil in 
the human heart ; that it alters the direction of crime, but 
does not alter its amount." But who (except the friends 
of the Manchester and Salford local scheme) considers 
"intellectual cultivation" education? The certiiicates 
granted by the Committee of Council to schoolmasters are 
merely testimonials of literary attainments, and should 
not qualify any one for the profession. The science of 
the formation of human character should not be unob- 
served in Government inspection, although the inspectors 
themselves candidly admit in their reports, that they 
have not the necessary time to ascertain the moral state 
of the schools under their inspection. No wonder, then, 
we have so much knowledge which is power without 
** wisdom or virtue." Although Lord Bacon has observed 
that " knowledge is power," and has not added that it is 
either wisdom or virtue, who would infer from this that 
the illustrious philosopher of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries held power, destitute of wisdom and virtue, to be 
knowledge ? True, it may be said the knowledge possessed 
by a thief is power without wisdom ; that of one of our 
unfortunate ladies of pleasure, power without virtue ; or, 
even the education of our competitive system of instruc- 
tion — a power to drag us through the incessant struggle of 
life — may be said to be knowledge, having no influence 
over the moral well-being of the community. But, can it 
be said that knowledge drawn £rom the crystal fountains 
of " intellectual cultivation," hallowed by religious training, 
is power destitute of wisdom or virtue ? Our blessed Lord 
knew the contrary. Christ was perfectly aware of the 
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nature of that power derived from training, example, and 
custom. The life and teaching of our Lord were one of 
example and kindness. The conduct of Jesus out of the 
synagogue, or after His inimitable lessons, was the same as 
when His children were before him. Oh, if the nation 
could speak so of the character of her public instructors ! — 
of those in whose hands is deposited the security of this 
great country. Not only was our Saviour acquainted with 
the power of training over that of teaching; but Lord 
Bacon, too, knew the advantages of the former over that 
of the latter. In his " Moral Essays," so full of scriptural 
pathos, he says, 

Men*B thoughts are much acoordizig to their indination; their dis- 
course and speeches according to their learning and infused oiunions; 
hut their deeds are after as they have heen accustomed: and, therefore, 
as Machiavel well noteth (though in an ill-favored instance), there is 
no trusting to the force of nature, nor to the hravery of words, except it 
he corrohorate hy custom. 

This wise saying amounts to this, that there is a wide 
difference between telling and seeing a thing executed, or, 
in other words, between teaching and training. When 
our Lord was asked by the Pharisees, "Is it lawful to give 
tribute unto Caesar or not ?" did he return a yes or a no ? 
Christ was too well acquainted with the human character 
to act in such a useless manner. '* Show me the tribute 
money," was the answer. The object was demanded, and 
the image and superscription of Caesar stared the hypocrites 
in the face. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

EDUGATIOK AND ITS OBJECT, CONTINDED. 

However mnch we may write on the nature of national 
instniction, neither education nor its object can be defined 
until man's nature and condition are considered. Before 
the physician prescribes for his patient, he carefully ex- 
amines and ascertains the nature of his disease, and then 
administers medicine to produce certain effects — ^to gain 
an olrject. The schoolmaster, as well as the physician, 
has his patient — ^the youthful, susceptible, and naturally 
corrupt mind ; he has also a medicine to administer and 
an object to gain. Man, then, presents himself for our 
first consideration. Man — the helpless and fallen — a 
being who comes naked and destitute into this world 
which is to be his abode for a time, a preparatory stage 
to future happiness or eternal misery. Beligion points 
out his chief end on earth — ^to glorify his Creator as the 
Eternal Father of his existence and redemption. In his 
natural state, he quickly learns to cover his nakedness and 
to raise a rude shelter over his head. His animal desires 
prompt him to action to seek sustenance ; and when wild 
in the forest, more difficulties present themselves to him 
than to any animal in creation. View him in the bondage 
of uncivilized life, occupying a spot amidst the throng of 
nature, attracted by olyjects favorable or contrary to his 
existence, clinging to some and shrinking with dread from 
others ; travelling through the stage of this world's life a 
slave to the grovelling propensities of his fallen condition, 
with the vestiges of the divine image dormant or lost. 
In this sad state all his modes of action are purely animal. 
His sensations, passions, and ideas never tend to eman- 
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cipate him, and bring him into close communion with 
the Author of his being. Every phenomenon in nature 
presents a dark face to the savage. In the open air of 
tropical climates he slumbers beneath the embellished 
heavens which draw forth his wonder and astonishment. 
The rising and setting of the sun, moon, and stars, may 
fix his attention; but thej only become objects of his 
worship. The world he inhabits, teeming with wealth, 
and all the beauties of the firmament above, lift not his 
mind from the low contracted state of his animal nature. 
Tis education alone that can point out to him the wisdom, 
goodness, and superintendency of a Supreme Being stamped 
upon every atom of Creation ; enable him to survey the 
universe, comprehend its arangement, abolish idolatry from 
his mind, and to draw from nature, as well as divine 
revelation, a true knowledge of his God. If we turn our 
eyes from the regions of uncivilized life, unploughed by 
the Gospel, to survey the crowded cities of Christendom, 
there we shall behold neglected man, on whom the 
Almighty has bestowed acute faculties, a lively imagination, 
and reasoning powers, doomed to walk through the bright 
days of manhood, as a dull, insensitive machine, like good 
material from the hands of a bad workman ; and descending 
the ladder of old age, without having pondered the chief 
end of his being, or contributed to improve his own con- 
dition or that of his fellow creature. Nay, this is not all ! 
Fallen man is prone to evil ; and when the first stages in 
the formation of his character are overlooked, and when 
contaminating circumstances add fuel to his vicious nature, 
we have not only to deal with the reckless savage in the 
wilds of his native home, but the savage re-barbarized — a 
being with all the noble and fine feelings silenced, and the 
evil propensities of a d^raded humanity roused into action. 
Thus man, uneducated, becomes the bane of society — the 
upas tree of Java spreading death around its mortiferous 
trunk. 
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The past and present history of the human species 
proves that the natural state of man is a condition from 
which he can never emancipate or materially improve ; for 
his character does not so much depend upon himself as 
upon his infant training, influenced by surrounding circum- 
stances. Man, by nature, "is deceitful above all, things, 
and desperately wicked." This state is either modified 
and improved by a sound Christian education under the 
blessing of God, or made worse by neglect, and the evils of 
society acting upon his organization. Withdraw religious 
cultivation from man*s natural condition, and we shall 
behold him not a progressive being, but the animal walking 
after the spontaneous imagination of his evil heart under 
God's wrath and curse. By our first parents' disobedience, 
" sin entered into the world and death by sin ; and so 
death passed upon all men, for that all have sinned." 
'*A11 men fell with Adam;" but Christ obtained eternal 
redemption for us. Here we perceive that man is under 
the yoke of condemnation — ^in a perishing state ; but the 
Gospel alone points to a power willing and able '* to save 
them to the uttermost that come unto God by him." More- 
over, theVe is an avenue to man's heart through the remnant 
of his original greatness ; a path rugged, and apparently 
barren, it may be ; yet religion, under the blessing of Divine 
Providence, can traverse it and direct him to *' the Master- 
light of all our seeing," in which he will find ** the way, 
the truth, and the life." 

Having viewed man in his savage state, and in his 
n^lected condition in society, as ** a seed of evil doers," and 
considering his chief end, which is God, for " of Him, and 
through Him, and to Him, are all things," (except secular 
education), and knowing that he is bought with a price, 
the primary olject of education presents itself boldly before 
us. To direct man to his Redeemer, who alone can 
renew him after the image of his Creator, is the first and 
grand aim of education, which . can never be accomplished 
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by the Protestant Popery of the Mandiester School — ^a 
school well adapted to aid the Bomiah Priest in his unholy 
work of taking away the Bible fiom the laity, and deter- 
mining for the people the Catholic Faith. It is Bible 
instruction that can reviYO the spark of that spirit of 
righteousness and true holiness — '* The candle of the 
Lord," that beamed in perfect purity before the mist of 
disobedience dimmed its brilliancy. The Bible is the tme 
manual of education, the anatomist of the heart, the 
analyzer of humanity, and the physician of all our woes ; 
through which the schoolmaster must gain the first object 
of instruction. 

Thus from a consideration of man*s natural and civile 
ized condition,- the primary object of education has been 
deduced. Through this primary step er basis, national 
education should aim at a secondary, yet most important 
object, viz., a something to accompany this principle of 
good to which I have so much alluded. This something, 
I shall call a knowledge, either theoretical or practical, 
(practical if possible), of gardening, horticulture, and agri- 
culture, or the elements of one useful trade or manufacture 
suitable for boys. Girls, too, ought to be taught some- 
thing, although nothing appears to be the favorite branch of 
industry which occupies the valuable times of our laborers* 
daughters during their short attendance at schodl. Both 
of these objects, if embraced in a national scheme of 
instruction, and carried out by men of experience, will 
necessarily tend to the future security, prosperity, and 
happiness of the country. First, because the formation of 
the infant character would be grounded in truth, having 
the word of God for its foundation; the great and vital 
principles of which, when carefully imparted in early years, 
will unite all classes of the State in good feelings towards 
each other, establishing order and mutual respect, recon- 
ciling the people to the Government, and pervading the 
whole community with a spirit of truly Christian charily. 
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And, secondlj, because an industrial system of training, 
combined with a sound and careful course of religious and 
intellectual culture, must give such a direction to the 
industry, skill, and mental faculties of our working classes 
as would secure a highly useful and intelligent population. 
Men of mature reflection and experience, who have not 
only perused the various statistical documents emanating 
from the leading members of the Continental and American 
Governments, but have actually been engaged in the 
Government schools, prisons, and other State institutions 
of these countries, declare that the increase of crime, im- 
morality, scepticism, and democracy is in proportion to the 
spread of education — ^that is, *' intellectual cultivation" 
without the least attention to industrial training. It has 
also been remarked that the great majority of criminals with 
heads are without hands; many of them, during the last few 
years, tolerably advanced in general knowledge, but des- 
titute of a single element of industry. The advantages to 
be derived from the introduction of branches of handicraft 
into our poor schools, might be demonstrated by indis- 
putable facts. Suffice for me to add that the reports of 
workhouses and prisons point out a disinclination to 
labor as one of the characteristic features of the inmates 
generally ; yet, it must be admitted, that few workhouses 
or prisons are under the discipline of moral influence. 
The inmates of our unions and the unfortunate of our 
prisons may be supplied with sufficient wholesome food ; 
order, subordination, and cleanliness may apparently per- 
vade these institutions ; but let the experienced eye survey 
them for a moment, examine their schools, and glance over 
their history, and it will discover that the apparent state 
of order and subordination is a mere delusion — an appear- 
ance kept up by a strict system of punishment.* 

* Erery human being has natnral and politioal rights; the former are as 
immntable and imiversal as the eternal and never changing laws of his 
Maker : the latter proceed from the constitation of his respective govemmeni» 
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I perfectly agree with Rousseau that the first olject of 
the schookuaster is to render the passing years of his pupils 
as happy as possible, but I do not concur in his reason, 
▼iz., because it is uncertain that they will ever live beyond 
the period of their childhood. I think that if the com- 
munity takes the responsibilily, care, trouble, and expense 
of educating the young upon itself, bestowing upon them 
so valuable a boon as education, society is entitled to their 
services, institutions to their protection, and laws to their 
respect in mature years ; and that aU, of every class, ought 
to be so instructed, in accordance with their position and 
future prospects in life, as to render those services to the 
country in the most effectual manner. Hence, if we admit 
that the country has a fair, just, and undoubted claim upon 
the future services of that man, who has been educated at 
her expense and sheltered by her laws, then, the grand 
centre to which all instruction should tend is utUity and 
happiness, which will bestow prosperity upon his countiy 
and consequently prosperity upon himself. But let not 
the claims of his Maker — ^which ought certainly to stand 
forward pre-eminently above all other claims — ^be lost sight 
of, or placed as a secondary, minor, or latter consideration. 

The bondage attending childhood is considered, by 
Bousseau, the severest evil which children suffer. Did 
Bousseau live in our day he would be convinced that there 
is neither positive restraint nor confinement in a well 
governed school, nor should there be in a well governed 
home. The restraints of necessity, says he, *' are more 



and are intnuted in the len^atnre— the great depodtofy of fais oivll privQeges 
—which, if infHnged, must necessarily produce a state of society* liable, at aU 
times, to commotion in its social elements. The New Poor Law, although 
greatly modified of late, is stiU in opposition to the natural and poUtloal 
rights of every Englishman ; and therefore, permanent order and subordina- 
tion cannot exist among any body of men under its goyemment. What can 
be expected from men " who prefer death rather than imprisonment in the 
workhouses, who would rather die than be separated fiom their efaUdren in 
the manner proposed by tlie New Poor l,Aw.**^Mr. Dimoombefa speee4 in the 
M<»mqfCknnmon8tl9AU on a mcU(mJbr an inquiry into th^ 
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easily endured than those which are imposed by the will 
of odiers. It is the nature of man to bear patiently the 
absolute necessity of his circumstances. ' It is all gone/ 
is an answer against which a child neyer oljects, at least 
if he believes it to be true." Experience vouches for the 
truth of these remark^-^remarks which teach us that — 

In moral ediioation, a tw<^ld woHk has to be accompliahed; " the 
&cnlty of reason must be taught how to judge rightly between truth 
and error, good and evil;" and t/te hdbU qf acting rightly mast be formed 
in order that the imagination, the passions, and the affections, may be 
aocnstomed to bow to the decisions of reason, when thus enlightened 
and strengthened. The first of these (the formation of right judgments) 
has long been a primary object of oar efforts; the last (the formation of 
habits and the regulation of emotions) has not yet received that share 
of attention which its paramount importance demands. It may be 
worth inquiry whether more cannot be done in this way than has 
hitherto been considered practicable.'— CJfr. Dunn*8 MonUorial System.) 

" It is the will of man to bear patiently the absolute 
necessity of his circumstances." Then let us point out to 
the child his exact position in the community, and present 
before him the true picture of his future life unto which 
it shall please his Maker to call him. Let us banish from 
our national schools those high notions, and such branches 
of intellectual knowledge as must necessarily make the 
poor discontented and unhappy. Let us train and pre- 
pare the rising generation, not only to labor for their own 
felicity, but for the comforts of all, in their respective 
spheres of action; to be faithful husbands and wives, 
tender parents, honest servants to God and man, equitable 
masters and mistresses, and zealous citizens. Let us fix 
in their hearts, by example and practice^ principles that 
will ever lead them on through life to labor and to serve 
their country by their talents, however humble, and by a 
willing and principled industry. Give to them that 
unswerving religious and moral culture which will bring 
them forth to the world as stars and ornaments of virtue. 
Inspire them with contentment, the spring of earthly 
enjoyment; give them that moral sense of duty which 
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will kindle the flame of pure benevolence in their breasts ; 
charity to all — those in humbler circumstances than them- 
selves, and those who may govern and direct their ways. 
As we enlighten, let us illumine their nature, that the 
smile of good-will and kindness may ever radiate from 
their countenances ; and whatever others may do — what* 
ever may be their injustice — O may the religious and moral 
instruction afforded in national schools carry the young of 
this country over the blindness of their fellow mortals. 
Man, properly educated, will ever act on that divine maxim 
of returning good for evil. No power will be able to rob 
him of his convictions of the power of love. The inward 
content of his soul, the pleasing knowledge and conscious- 
ness of doing good will be a fount of pleasure and enjoy- 
ment to him when his neighbour attempts to trample upon 
his rights and privileges. 

I cannot pass over Rousseau's remarks on infant 
" bondage and restraint" without quoting part of an article 
in Tait's Magazine for April, 1853, on ** Educational Reform 
in Germany." I am sure that many of the managers, 
masters, and mistresses of infant schools in this country, 
who pretend to carry out Pestalozzi's system of instruction, 

must blush on reading it : — 

We must here ahortlj describe the interestiiig Institation of the 
children's gardens, founded by Frederick Frobel, one of the most 
thonghtfnl of the followers of PestalozzL The Kindergarten is an 
improved infimt school for children of from three to seven years of age, 
on a system which should rather be styled one of amusement than 
education in the common sense of the term. Frobel based his qrstem 
on a clear perception of the free and progressive nature of man. By 
comparing children to young plants, he demonstrated that mental cul- 
tivation should be combined with bodily exercise. The superintendence 
of the Eindeigarten he confided chiefly to female hands, believing that 
the delicate nature of young children requires the tenderness of woman's 
care. For this purpose, he trained a number of young girls as teachers, 
and, in spite of his advanced age, he still continues to do sa The 
fundamental principle of the Kindergarten system is the free and har- 
monious development of the child's natural faculties; it assists the 
young mind of the child in its natural dispodtion for development and 
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progress. Ab inftnts of three years are unfit to learn, but as they freely 
develop themselyes even at that age by playing, thus manifesting their 
natural inclination to activity, the amusements of the Eindei^garten have 
been regulated after the mental fitculties of man, and they receive a 
higher importance by conferring on the child a happiness shared by 
ntmierouB companions; for man can only ftilly form himself in com- 
munity, and through association reach a high degree of perfection. The 
development by playing makes the children lu^py, as working is the 
first condition of the happiness of men; and when they are happy, they 
leave off those bad habits which are frequentiy caused by an erroneous 
method of directing the natural inclination for activity and occupation. 
The practical use of such infant schools, therefore, consists in giving 
full scope to thiB dispomtion, and in allowing the mental &culties a free 
development. Education in these schools commences with the develop- 
ment of the senses, and aknost with the growth of the body. The 
children are first taught to observe, to listen, to talk, to sing accurately, 
and to move with grace. A ball is employed as the first instrument of 
play, or a soft globe which can easily be moved about by the tiny hand 
of the child, and with which the imagination may readily compare 
different objects. To the in&nt imagination, now it is a bird which 
flies, now, the dog that runs or leaps. The ball is coloured, that the 
child may be at once introduced into the living garden of nature, and 
have the sense of colour awakened. The ball is round, and, therefore, 
represents the earth and heavenly bodies, to comprehend which there is 
an innate desire in the mind of the child. There are upwards of a 
hundred games with the ball, each of which is accompanied by a littie 
song. From the soft ball the growing child proceeds to the hard ball, 
that he may be accustomed to use his increasing strength. From the 
ball, the rolling body, the progress is to the use of an angular body, the 
cube. The cylinder or roller is used as a connexion between the two. 
Ball, roller, and cube are attached to strings, and swung round in circles 
to show the child the motion of bodies and the different forms during 
that motion, so that it may acquire a clear conception of the same, and 
learn to distinguish how the unit proceeds from multitude and multi- 
plicity firom unity. The balls, rollers, and cubes are then separated, 
and employed for fiurther playing, termed architectural games. They 
consist either in face formations, or plastic forms, created by the child's 
own unrestricted imagination, or in imitation of objects in nature called 
forms of life. They are therefore calculated to lead to observation of 
outward things, and to excite comparison of form and size in various 
objects. The perception of mathematical forms being thus prepared by 
ocular demonstration, cutting and figuring, piercing and pricking card- 
board, platting and folding paper, and braiding thin strips of wood and 
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plat, are next introdnoed as aanasements. The triangle is the funda- 
mental figure in cutting out, and is shaped according to difierent modeI& 
The great variety thus produced is remarkable and beautiful. Patterns 
are made from coloured slips of paper, and many kinds of apparatus are 
designed with little streaks and vegetable productions. This occupation 
improves the practical disposition of children, and awakens the love of 
the heautiful. Lastly: there are social pastimes to exercise the strength 
of the body, and to create in the minds of the children a consdousnesa 
that they are members of a free community. These games being copied 
from nature, are well adapted to awaken the sense of beauty and love, 
and each is accompanied with its appropriate song. The children, for 
instance, represent fishes and birds, and with their little hands imitate 
their motions. A garden is usually attached to the school room, 
children, like plants, constantly requiring finesh air. There they ard 
taught to arrange their own little flower-beds, and to sow them in spring 
time, and they thus learn the names and growth of plants. Experience 
has shown that children hrought up in these infant institutions are very 
active and cheerful; and that they distinguish themselves on entering a 
school of instruction by a desire for learning, by devemess, and by 
cheerfrilness. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE VABIOTIS BRANCHES OF IKSTBUGTION WHICH SHOULD BE 
COMFBISED IN NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

Having given a general definition of education, noticed 
its object, and the importance of industrial schools, I shall 
now enumerate the various branches which every national 
system and routine of instruction intended for working 
people ought to embrace :* — 

* Education has been variously classed : some have divided it into several 
great departments, of which reUgion and moralB form the Jlrst; then logic 
and metaphysics, after which all the others follow in indefinite <vder— 
grammar, arithmetic, poUUcal eoonomyt Jurisprudence, ordinary politics, lan- 
guages, history— ancient and modem, geometry, rhetoric, poetry, the curious 
arts, the less useftil arts, the induatricU artat with the studies of military men. 
This arrangement, somewhat peculiar and incomplete as it is, is not unworthy 
of attention, though it suggests numerous divisiims which are not enumerated. 
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I. The fonnation of infant character, including religion, 
temper, habits, and constitution. 

II. A facility in reading, writing, and accounts. 

III. The elements of the most useful sciences, more 
particularly mechanics, chemistry, geology, and chemical 
physiology, in their close relation with practical farming. 

IV. A practical knowledge of agriculture and domestic 
economy, or of some usefal manufacture, trade, or occupa- 
tion. A knowledge of the duties of life in connexion with 
labor, and how to execute these duties in the best possible 
manner. 

y. Such arrangements and military exercises as would 
prepare the male population to defend their country and 
Sovereign, and to enable the Government to resist iiyustice 
and oppression from any foreign enemy. 

The first of these heads — ^the formation of character — 
should form the most important item either of a home or 
school education. It is a subject which occupies the pens 
of our eminent modem metaphysicians and philosophers. 
Phrenology has attempted to explore the region of mind, 
and Owen and Fourier have but feebly shown the effects 
of the action of circumstances upon man's natural organisa- 
tion, whilst Alison has added a new interest to this science 
by pointing out, in his History of Europe, the predominant 
and apparently unchangeable characteristics of the races. 

It is not necessary, however, that the schoolmaster 
should be a Gall, a Spurzheim, a Combe, or a Fowler, 
aspiring to a clear and distinct idea of character from an 
analysis of the mental faculties : yet a study of the mind, 
and that which pertains to the character of man, ought to 
be the first subject to occupy the serious thoughts of every 
trainer. He should, at least, know character so far as to 
be able to act upon it ; to discover circumstances to direct, 
strengthen, and modify the operations and manifestations 
of mind. No doubt, extensive observation and long experi- 
ence are required to become even superficially acquainted 
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with the powers and qualities of that wondrous combina- 
tion of so many varied organs which constitute the seat of 
the mind. But how the leading principles of so vital a 
branch of knowledge should not receive due attention in 
English training schools can only be accounted for by the 
insane demand for a vast amount of secular information 
made by the Committee of Council on Education. High 
mathematics, advanced physics, the classics, modem lan- 
guages, history in ite infinite ramifications with eveiy 
branch of literature, form the chief studies of the modem 
schoolmaster; whilst the science of common things, a 
knowledge of society, and the formation of character are 
entirely neglected. I know many engaged in the scholastic 
profession well acquainted with the rise and progress of our 
manufacturing towns, their trades, population, and other 
geographical information ; but I know of no certificated 
master possessing a knowledge of the leading caiises of 
human corruption in these densely populated localities, 
where " virtue is depressed from the obscurity in which it 
is involved ; where guilt is matured from the difficulty of 
its detection ; and where licentiousness is rewarded by the 
immediate enjoyments wWch it promises." What moral 
advantages can the social state receive from the teaching 
of raw youths, who, by spending a few years in a national 
school, where the formation of character is unknown, are 
expected to give to our sons and daughters such principles 
as will enable them to surmount the evil influences of 
society, and execute the duties and responsibilities of life ? 
Who can believe for a moment that untaught and inex- 
perienced boys and girls will become suns in the moral 
and spiritual hemispheres of this great empire ? Or what 
can be looked for from young men, many from the sim- 
plicity of country life, who, by attending a training school 
for a few months, and by getting "crammedf wi^ crude 

t Many a man who enten a training college for a term of one, two, or 
three years, during that period aoqnhres as little available knowledge as If he 
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literature, pass an examination conducted by inexperienced 
gentlemen, obtain a certificate entitling them to an annual 
remuneration of public money, for putting into execution 
a system of education that is daily breaking the ties of 
charity that have hitherto held the various classes of this 
country together. No wonder that Archdeacon Wilberforce 
exclaims in his "Primary Chaise, 1840," — 

Is it not true that there is a gireat and widening separation in this 
land between the various chisses of sodety, and even between man and' 
man ? Thus the bonds which of old held the high and low of English 
society together, are melting away* Where, for instance, among our 
vast manufacturing population, are the old bonds of mutual affection. 
and respect — of national care on the one side, and generous trust upon 
the other — hy which the peasantry and gentry were united ? This 
change is passing upon the very conditions of social life in England; 
and, at the same moment, and from the acti(»i of the same causes, the 
straiter bonds of family life and subjection are wearing out, children are 
becoming more independent, and brethren more disunited. 

What can the advocates of secular instruction say to 
the following remarkable words, in the same Charge, fully 
borne out by the condition of Europe at the present 
crisis ? — 

had addressed himself to prirate study for half that time. Kow this, at first 
view, has the appearance of in(»?edibiUty, bat I think I can shew satl£dQustoiily 
fh)m whence this arises* The default, I conceire, is occasioned by intro- 
ducing to the attention of the student such a multiplicity (generally seren or 
eight) of sut^ects erery day, except Satorday, their rapid snocesslon, and the 
oonseqneutly brief, if not perfimctory, consideration they each receive. 

For the purpose of illustration, let us commence with that part of the 
day after the Morning Prayer, which genevally terminates about 9.80. 
Perhaps the first lesson is geography, at which the student is to do but little 
else than listen to the master and take notes ; notes which, by the way, are 
seldom or eyer pemsed, and when foTonred with a glmoe, are foimd so 
desultory and incoherent as to be almost ludicrous, and of no service what- 
ever. But this lesson, according to the routine, must terminate in half-an- 
honr; and the time being expired, a beU smnmons us ftom this to preiEtare 
for another, say history. At tbis lesson the same system of teacMngt so called, 
by the master, and taldng notes by the student prevails, but with as little 
effect ; but, an boor having elapsed, another peal of the bell is heaid, and one 
must promptly get in readiness for another lesson, say algebra. « » « 
Apart from the comparatively unprofitable employment of time, by this 
system the mind acquires a volatile character, and the memory becomes 
ii^ared by endeavouring to grasp too much at onoe«— (Fkom a correspondent 
in NatUmal Society's Monthly Paper for April, 1863.) 

E 
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That the feeUenesB of all hnmaxi insCitationa, when they rast not 
upon God's Word, shall socmer or more late be proclaimed by all the. 
agonies and honors which await on civil strife. 

Hence let us aim at the accomplishment of the pre- 
eminent part of a national education — a character founded 
in religion ; temper and habits carefully framed by those 
possessing a knowledge of human nature and society, with 
as sound a constitution as air, exercise, and temperance 
can bestow. To attain this desirable object five agenta* 
are essential — commodious and well rentilated schools; 
experienced teachers, with the co-operation of parents ; ex- 
tensive play grounds, supplied with gymnastic apparatus ; 
industrial apartments ; and baths. 

I shall pass over the second item of my proposed, 
routine of instruction — a facility in reading, Ike,, the 
importance of which, to the very poorest, I think few will 
dispute. From the third head, my readers may be led to 
suppose that I am an advocate for an extensive and scien- 
tific education, which can never be accomplished during 
the very short period of attendance of our laborers* 
children at school ; but a few words on the importance of 
geology in its close relation with practical agriculture, will 
explain my views. In some of our training schools and 
institutions for the better class of society, chemistry and 
chemical physiology, with general physics, have, of late 
years, received some little attention ; whilst the invaluable 
science of geology has not only escaped the notice of these 
establishments, but agricultural schools, for the education 
of farmers* sons, as well as those of the agricultural 
labourer, have entirely neglected this branch of know- 
ledge. The cause of this, to some extent, m^y be the 
prejudice existing against it, arising from the crude theories 
of its infancy — theories that have brought many into con- 
flict with scripture, but which have no real existence, for' 
geology is essentially a practical science, one of facts and 
careful observation ; and hence must necessarily be in 
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unison with holy writ. A great impediment to an 
acquirement of a practical acquaintance with this science, 
and perhaps, more so in adopting it as a branch of 
instruction in our schools, is the laborious researches 
required in the great field of nature. In fact, geology is 
not a fireside pastime — not a parlour amusement. She 
requires her students to make a firm resolve, and leave 
their little comforts of home for a season, to explore the 
hidden stores of a world, and learn to recognise the earthy 
and stony masses which constitute this crust; and, with the 
assistance of chemistry, unfold the various properties of 
the soil which bestows upon man so many blessings ; and 
to bring all their investigations prominently forward, to 
. enlighten the path of the farmer, miner, engineer, and 
architect. Geology investigates the origin of soils, and 
clearly points out the causes of their great diversity ; gives 
consistency to the scattered elements of the farmer's know- 
ledge incidentally acquired — ^his local and isolated facts — 
strengthens his mind, and enables his judgment to make 
an orderly and scientific arrangement of soils, and their 
relation to the rocks on which they rest. The light of 
geology brightens the farmer's understanding. It shows 
him that universal character of constancy in the relative 
position and general features of the stratified rocks, a fact 
of incalculable importance to the tenant in renting a farm, 
or to the capitalist in investing his money in land. As 
science and experience point out to the manufacturer how 
to produce, from a given quantity of raw material, the 
largest possible quantity of the most valuable goods, at die 
least cost, economising time and labour, with the least 
wear of machinery, so geology teaches the farmer to raise, 
from a given extent of land, the largest possible quantity 
of the most valuable produce, with the least permanent 
ix\jury to the soil. These, as well as other useful applica- 
tions to which geology can be appUed, entitle this science 
to be adopted as a branch of instruction, at least, in 
agricultural districts. 
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The fourth head of the foregoing course leads me into 
a consideration of Industrial Schools, which will be noticed 
in the next chapter. However, I cannot conclude this 
one without reminding the reader that much of the pros- 
perity and superiority of this country, over our continental 
neighbours, arise from our vast mineral resources, the 
api^cation of which to every branch of industry, requires 
the light of science constantly in the path of enterprise. 
Abbe Meury has happily observed, that " national 
education is the apprenticeship of a nation in all the 
waned arts and sciences and branches of knowledge which 
make up the sum of her industry, and serve to render that 
wdustry the source of wealth, and consequently of happi- 
ness and content, to the country which is enriched with so 
great a blessing." 



CHAPTER VI. 



INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS, SELF-SUPPOBTINa HOME COLONIES, AKL 
OTHEB liEASUBES FOB SOCIAL mPBOVEHENT. 

The political writers of the day write and say much on 
the existing evils of society, but some how or other forget 
to point out practical measures by which our social State 
might be improved. These gentlemen with mudi ability 
dwell upon the effects — existing everywhere and palpable 
to any one — but stumble over the causes which are pro- 
ducing fearful havoc in this country. They point out, 
with minute accuracy of calculation, our increased powers 
of production, and of late years have even condescended to 
descant on the evils of an extensive system of individual 
wealth, but, strange to say, not a word is either spoken or 
written by our politicians on a better system o£ distribution. 
They can ^perceive the effects of machinery uzdimited in 
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civilized communities, yet do not take the trouble, by wise 
legislation, to profit by its adyantages or to avoid its evil 
consequences. Since the passing of the Beform BiU, 
1882, the following measures have been held forth as 
remedies for prevalent evils : — 

I. emigration. 

II. Church Extension, with a better supply of Evan- 
gelical ministers. 

III. Education. 

lY. An extension of political rights as embraced in the 
••People's Charter." 

The first of these — Emigration — ^has been much talked 
of, from a false conception of our productive powers and the 
capabilities of the soil. The idea of an over-population is 
absurd. Our best informed writers estimate that Great 
Britain alone could support above one hundred miUions of 
a population.* Agriculture is in its infancy ; and when 
her operations are conducted by the practical farmer, 

* Biflhop Wataon says that Great Britain is capable of maintaining 
fAirfymittioiw of inhabitants: Dr. Hall says it wonld maintain, with ease, 
ninety mtiUom; while the Earl of Landerdale, one of the modem politloal 
economists, declares that it might support one hundred and eighty mOtkmB, 

Sheriff Alison, in his " Principles of Population,'* sajs, that on the most 
moderate calculation. Great Britain and Ireland are capable of maintaining, 
in eaee and afflu/ence^ one hundred and twenty mUUona of inhabitants. This 
proceeds on the supposition, that tiie whole mountain and waste land is 
tieducted as altogether onproiBtable ; and that the remaining arable land is 
divided into three parts, of which two-thirds are entirely set aside for 
luxuries and conyeniences, and tiiat the remaining third aione is devoted to 
the staple Ibod of man, partiy in wheat and partiy in potatoes. He says :— 

England can maintain 60,000,000 

Ireland 48,000,000 

Scotland I5,ooo,ooo 

Total 138,000,000 

According to Alison, should the population of this oonntry erer reach one 
hundred and twenty millions, part or the whole of the two-thirds set apart 
Ibr luxuries and conyeniences could be brought into cultivation, alEbrding 
maintenance for nearly/our hundred mUUone qf a populatkm. Such a calcu- 
lation, to untbioking people, may appear extravagant, yet not so much so as 
one now admitted by all. vis., that the scientific productive power of Great 
Britain equals the manual labor of eight hundred nUfUona of men, or nearly 
the entire population of the globe ; and this power is unlimited, whilst popu- 
lation increases annually in an arithmetical progression only. 

E 3 
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versed in the elements of geology, chemistry, and ehemical 
physiology, this false notion of the Malthusian school will 
speedily leave the minds of thinking men. 

The Church of England is to this country what the 
moral sentiments are to our existence. Without her we 
should be at the best an intellectual but dissatisfied 
modem republic. To cripple her energy and influence 
would not only impede the progress of Christianity at 
home and in our colonies, and hence throw obstructionB 
in the way of our commerce, but would endanger the 
security of this great Empire: yet, to say that churdi 
extension would be a remedy for existing evils, would be 
to talk without knowing the great and daily increasing 
eauses which produce them. 

Education based upon sound principles, combined with 
industrial training, and in harmony with social position, 
might accomplish a vast good ; and with a better system 
of distributing the produce of machineiy, and, by the 
establishment of Home Colonies to check and draw off the 
increasing population of our large towns, all that good 
might be accomplished which ever can be expected to exist 
in any civilized community. 

So great an extension of political power as is contended 
for in the " People's Charter " would break in upon the 
. Constitution of this country ; and would give such a pre^ 
ponderance to democracy, both in and out of parliament, 
that monarchy, order, and religion would be crushed under 
its evil tendency. It is an undeniable fact that the 
** political rights ". granted to the middle and lower classes 
during the last twenty years have not raised them in the 
scale of true religion, intelligence, and morality. Alison, 
in his ** History of Europe," shows pretty clearly that 
democratic forms of government cannot long exist main- 
taining order and subordination in the State. The people 
set up their idol ; and give him implicit worship. The 
gods of the heathens are harmless, blocks of wood and 
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Btone ; not so with those of an unsettled and democratic 
people. The puny olgect of the people^s worship, who for 
a time amuses and captivates his devotees with political 
harangues, quickly throws off his garment of democracy, 
and assumes the power of despotism under the royal 
diadem and robes of an absolute monarch. 

Among the many remedies proposed by statesmen, 
Education, combined with industrial training, is the most 
likely to improve our social condition. However, no 
system of national instruction can ever be brought to bear 
materially on the well-being of the masses, until the present 
principle of individualism of wealth is considerably modi- 
fied by an improved system of distribution. Q^orge 
Oombe, in his " Moral Philosophy," thus observes : — 

Now, it is worihy of remark, that if the system of iadividuaL 
aflgraiidizement be the necessaiy, Tmalterahle, and highest result of the 
human faculties, as constituted by nature, it altogether excludes the 
possibility of Christianity ever becoming practical in this world. The 
leading and distinguishing moral precepts of Christianity, are those 
which command ns to do to others as we would wish that they should 
do unto us; to love our neighbours as ourselves; and not to permit our 
minds to become engrossed in the pursuit of wealth, or infatuated by 
the vanity and ambition of the world. But if a constant struggle for 
supremacy In wealth and station be unayoidable among men, it is 
clearly impossible for us to obey such precepts, — which must, therefore, 
Jbe as litUe ada^ited to our nature and condition, as the command to love 
and protect poultry, but never to eat them, would be to that of the kat. 

The primary object of education in all Christian 
countries is evident, and has already been consideted ; but 
man cannot be thoroi^hly trained — ^so that the iedm of this 
primary step may be accomplished and successfully carried 
out — ^without he is initiated in early life in those branches 
of industry which, in after years, will occupy his time, 
reqture his attention and skill, and be executed by the 
strength of his aim. With the exception of those bom to 
ez\joy hereditary fortunes, all must labor. True, a school- 
ing of two or three years is not supposed to teach children 
a perfect knowledge of some handicraft, or even the 
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elements of a common and necessary education. It must 
be remembered, however, that two or three years properly 
applied can do much ; — ^that seven years* instruction in our 
Blue Goat schools, Union schools, and such institutions 
possessed of sufficient funds to carry out schemes of 
industrial employment and a higher routine of instruction 
would, under superior management, accomplish much real 
good to those taught, and to society. At present l&e 
instruction in our Blue Coat schools is shamefully 
defective. In Union schools the pauper children **are 
reared like sons of persons of fortune, and their days are 
passed in alternate lessons and play.'> Not even a play- 
ground is attached to thousands of our poor sdiools ; or 
any gymnasium whatever to brace up the physical system 
and give a healthy tone to the mental. We talk of 
branches of knowledge to awaken and strengthen the 
reasoning faculties, while we permit the body — on which 
the mind depends — to crawl through the existence of 
infancy unpruned, and to reach the stage of maturity full 
of excrescences, rank and unfit for the labor market. 

The advantages of industrial occupations annexed to 
national schools may be separately noted under these 
heads : — 

I. The healthy influence which labor exerdses both 
upon body and mind. 

II. The aid which labor (as well as play and amuse- 
ment) renders towards moral training. 

III. The benefit to be derived from habits of industry 
-—first, to the pupil himself in after-life; and secondly, to 
the community of which he is a member.f 



* Ingpeetor Boyer. 

t After ft long experience in teaotiing botb the children of the rich and 
the poor, it is my firm opinion that all children shoold be accustomed, while 
they are young, to labor with their own hands for a certain time every day. 
No school ought erer to be situated in. a town. All ought to be situated in 
the country ; and every boy, no matter who his parents are, ought to be 
obliged to labor upon the soil. Labor makes the children healthy, capable 
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IV. Industrial schools will greatly contribute to their 
own support, and hence prevent the necessity of a school- 
rate. 

There are four modes by which I purpose to give the 
young an opportunity of acquiring habits of industry, and 
a useful and, to some extent, practical knowledge of one 
handicraft at school ; and also to ameliorate and improve 
the condition of the poor, and thus aid the object of the 
schoolmaster : — 

I. By building our schools on suitable sites of from 
one to six acres of land, according to the number and class 
of children ; and to have departments for one or more of 
the following branches of industry : — 

Agriculture and Gardening, embracing a knowledge 
of chemistry, geology, and chemical physiology. 

Manufactures and Trades, including Mechanics. 

Commercial Transactions. 

Domestic Economy, comprehending heating, venti- 
lating, lighting, and cleansing of dwelling-houses ; 
the girls to be taught to make and wash their 
own and their brothers* clothing, the management 
of children and dormitories, cookery and every 
other branch of knowledge applicable to domestic 
purposes. 

II. Superseding the present Union and Workhouse 
system by self-supporting Home-Colonies, whose indus- 
trial departments could be aided by the labor of those 
national school diildren who might have no occupation 
attached to their respective schools. 

of beaiing fiitlgne, and zobiut, and it teaches the children of the rich to get 
rid of all thoee notions which riches are apt to fitimolate; to understand the 
fteljngs of the poor better; to treat them better, and to aasodate with them 
better; it thus diminishes the artUtdal distance between classes* and, with 
the dlsttnction of this artificial distance, it diminishes also the Jealous 
feelings which fklse mannerism on the part of the rich too often engenders. 
^(VehrU, Frkieipai qf the Swiea liaoken^ College at Coiutanoe. Vide 
Symom^ School Eootiomif»} 
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III. Establishing Home-Oolomes by joint-stock com- 
panies, or by the Government, comprising from. 1,000 to 
2,000 acres of land, with dwelling-houses for the colonists, 
and buildings necessary for the various departments of 
industry. These colonies to be established principally 
near our large manufacturing towns, to receive able- 
bodied laborers, mechanics, and artisans, who cannot 
find employment in the labour market ; and to be open to 
the children of all schools desirous of becoming practically 
acquainted with some trade or handicraft. 

IV. The erection of villages, at a distance of five to 
ten miles from our chief manufacturing towns, in healthy 
situations, either by private enterprise or by the State, 
as dwellings for laborers, mechanics, and artisans, at 
present huddled together in cellars, back courts, and 
yards, where death robs the State of her producing, and 
consequently, her most valuable population.* 

* Dr. Duncan estimates the woridng populatioin of liverpool to amount 
to 170,000, or 175,000; of which 38,000 lire hi cellars t Of these cellars there 
are, hi rouid numbers, 8,000 ; and the faihabitants in each ayerage some- 
thing mider fiye heads. The mortalitj amongst the inhabitants of these 
cellars is 3S per cent, greater Huai that in other parts of the town ! Of the 
remaining number of the working population of liyerpool, 86,400 liye in 
close oomrts haying no nndergroond drainage. Tlie crowded and filthy con- 
dition of these courts is graphically described by Dr. IXoncan, as weU as the 
density of their population. He has seen four fiunilies huddled together In 
one room ten feet square 1 

Of the state of the dwellings and health of the poorer population of 
Dublin, Dr. HaunseU giyes a painful description ; from which it appears 
that an immense proportion of the cases of feyer admitted into the ftover 
hospitals come fkom the dense, ill-built, ill-yentilated, and filthy courts and 
alleys occupied by the poorer classes. 

In Manchester, of eyery 1,000 deaths, 496 are of children under time 
years of agel Whereas in the agricultural districts, as Northumberland, 
and the Korth-Biding of Yorkshire, only S53, or 383 out of eyery 1,000 deaths, 
are under three years of age. In Manchester, only 58 out of eyery 1,000 
persons, Uye to be 70 years old ; while in the North-IUdlng of Yorkshire 90S 
of that number pass tliat age ; in Northumberland SIO ; therefiire the clianoes 
of life are four Umes greater in these agricultural districts than in those 
crowded communities.— fZond Jformanbife Speech in the Boute uf Lorde, IM 
February, UAUonmaving the aeoond reading qfthe **J>rainage <ff BwOdkigt 
BOL") 

** 1 have seen human degradation in some of its worst phases both in 
England and abroad $ but I can adyisedly say that I did not belieye, nntU I 
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To those tinacqutdnted with the resources of this 
cotintrj, these measures may appear too yast ever to he 
adopted and accomplished by the nation. To me they are 
so closely related, that no one of them would materially 
improve sociely without the co-operation of all. It is 
generally agreed that large towns are sources of much 
crime, where ** guilt is matured from the difficulty of iter 
detection,"* and where the rich and poor are so entirely 
separated, that ** the straiter bonds of family life' and 
mihjeeHon are wearing out."f What moral advantage,, 
then, can the State ever derive even from an extensive and 
industrial scheme of education, so long as St. Giles's, the 
crowded alleys of Dublin, and the filthy wynds of Glasgow 
are suffered to exist. Where is the utility of attempting 
to fortify the minds of our female population, when they 
leave school daily to behold at home the most flagrant 
acts of indecency. As well might we expect success in 
education from the services of some of our modem school- 
mistresses, who are in too many instances destitute of 
common decency, puffed up with empty pride, and attend- 
ing their humble but important duties arrayed in the 
gaudy dress of the ball-room. 

" Learn to be wise, and practice how to thrive, 

That would I have yon do: and not to spend 

Yonr coin on every banhle that yon fancy, 

Or every foolish brain that hmnonrs yon." — Ben Jonson. 

Alison, in his " Principles of Population," observes : — 

The great cause of hnman corruption in these crowded atuationa 
(St Giles's, the alleys of Dublin, and the poorer quarters of Glasgow), 

visited tlie wynds of Glasgow, that so great an amount of filth, crime, 
misery, and disease, existed in one spot. in any civilized comitry 1 In the 
lower lodging-houses, ten, twelve, and sometimes twenty persons, of both 
sexes and all ages, sleep promiscuously on the floor, in different degrees of 
nakedness. These places are generally, as regards dirt, damp and decay, 
each as no person of common humanity to animals would stable his hone in.** 
—(From the evidence qf Mr. Sytnom* quoted by Lord Normaiiby.) 

* Sir A. Alison's *' Principles of Population, and their connexion with 
Human Happiness." 

t Archdeacon Wilberftroe's *< Primary Charger^i840.'* 
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b the oontagiotiB natnre of Iwd example, and the extreme difficalfy of 
avoiding the sedoctions of vioe, when they are brought into doee and 
daily proximity with the younger part of the people. Whatever we 
may think of the strength of virtue, experience proves that the higher 
orders are indebted for their exemption from atrocious crime or dis- 
orderly halnts, chiefly to their fortunate removal from the scene of 
temptation: and that where they are exposed to the eednotions vduch 
assul their inferiors, th^ are noways behind them in yielding to their 
influence. Solomon never showed his wisdom more than in recom- 
mending to the young to fly from the allnrements of the strange 
woman; knowing well, that to remain and to renst were more than 
could be expected of human nature. It is the peculiar misfortune of 
the poor in great cities, that they eatmotjlff from these irresiafeible 
temptations: but that, turn where they wHl, they are met by the 
alluring forms of vice, or the seductions of guilty enjoyment. 

A family is compelled by circumstances, or induced by interest, to 
leave the country, and take up their abode in a great city. They 
bring with them, we shall suppose, the nmplidty of a oountry life, and 
the orderly, religious, habits which prevail in their sequestered home. 
In what circumstances do they find themselves after they have been 
rix months members of a more populous community? The extravagant 
price of lodgings compells them to take refuge in one of the crowded 
districts of the towns, in the midst of thousands in similar necessitona 
dreumstances with themselves. Under the same roof they probably 
find a nest of prostitutes; in the next door, a den of thieves. In the 
room which they occupy they hear incessantly the revel of intoxication, 
or are compelled to witness the riot of licentiousness. When the young 
men return in the evening from their work, they are surrounded by 
persons, whose seemingly joyous and indolent life forms a grievous 
contrast to their own severe and incessant toil : when the young 
women cross the threshold of their door, they meet the votaries of 
passion, and are assailed by the arts of seduction. Guilt seems alone 
to share in the pleasures of life: virtue is left to pine in unnoticed and 
joyless obscurity. The great and the affluent, whose smile might 
reward their efibrts to sustain the struggle, or whose assistance might 
revive the expiring embers of virtue, are never to be seen ; the 
hideous mass of poverty which they cannot relieve, banishes them from 
these gloomy abodes. The poor are left alone and unbefriended to 
sustain the terrible struggle with poverty, temptation, and despair. 
Present eiyoyment seems the universal object of life: the men hasten 
from their masters* workshop to spend their wages often in the delirium 
of intoxication; the women to foiget their degradation in the arms of 
their lovers, or seduce the unwary into the pleasures of sin. The habit 
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of indulgence produoes an incessant craving for its renewal; and life 
oomes to be spent in the endless routine of labouring to produce the 
means of gratification, and of suffering life through years of existence, 
to forget it in hours of pleasure. 

When the higher orders, for their own profit, have drawn the 
labouring classes in great numbers into a small space, the contagion of 
guilt becomes rapid and unavoidable. The lower orders, situated as 
they are, in so far as regards moral and religious instruction, are 
firequently hardly more to be blamed for yielding to the temptations 
which surround them, than for filing victims to the typhus fever. 
li is but reasonable that a smaU portion of tfte vcut profits which 
individuals or the State make by their labor, should be devoted to correct 
the mental diseases which that labor has induced. 

When wealth accumulates in cities, and indigence is assembled by 
its attraction; when the poor cease to be known to their superiors, and 
opulence is severed from the hands which created it; when humanity 
recoils £rom misery which it cannot relieve, and religion from vice 
which it cannot subdue; — ^it is in these circumstances, the well-known 
attendants of commercial grandeur, that mendicity advances with so 
frightful a pace, and all the ordinary means of relieving distress are 
absorbed in the squalid multitude who present themselves for support. 
Causes superior to earthly power,— contingencies unavoidable by human 
foreaght, — ^misfertunes inseparable from the state of society, — precipi- 
tate numbers into indigence from which they cannot escape. * * 
* * These are the features which society exhibits in its opulent 
and advanced stages: it is with these gigantic difficulties that benevo- 
lence has to contend in commercial states; and unless it grapples unth 
these causes of distress, no system for the relief of the poor is deserving 
of support. 

Here, we have Alison's declaration that " no system 
for the relief of the poor is deserving of support, unless it 
grapples with the cames of distress." Still will the State 
and private benevolence merely grapple with effects, 
without directing their efbrts to remove the causes of 
much social discontent and vice. I readily admit that 
there are many " causes superior to earthly power, — con- 
tingencies unavoidable by human foresight, — misfortunes 
inseparable from the state of society ;" yet I perceive 
ample means to remove many of the sources of our 
national misery. My scheme of Industrial education 
combined with an extensive system of self-supporting 
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Home-Colonies, and Villages for the industrious of our 
large cities, will be considered, I have no doubt, by many 
as impracticable. There are several schools of industry 
in this country already, flourishing and doing well, which 
have surpassed the expectations of the founders.* As 
regards self-supporting Home Colonies, they are as prac- 
ticable in America, and as remunerative to the colonists, 
as farming is in Britain. Mellish, in his " Travels in the 
United States," in 1811, gives the following account of 
the prosperity of the ** Self-Supporting and Co-operative 
Colony of the Harmonists :" — 

The HarmoniBts, or Rappites, are a colony of Gennan emigrants, 
who settled in America in the year 1803. When the Society was first 
established, the whole of their property amounted to only 20,000 
dollars. The present stock of the Society (in eight years) we estimated 
as follows: — 

9,000 acres of land, with implements 90,000 dollars. 

Stock of provisions, for 900 persons, one year... 25,000 

MUls, machinery, &c. 21,000 

D wellmg-honses and public buildings 1 8,000 

Horses, cattle, and 1,000 sheep 16,000 

Stock of spirits, manofaotnres, &o 50,000 

220,000 
They possess about 9,000 acres of land, 2,500 acres of which are 
cleared. The society now consists of about 800 members. It is im- 
possible to convey any adequate idea of the diligence, industry, and 
perseverance of this extraordinary people; wherever we went we 
found them all activity and contentment; but they have every induce- 
ment to perseverance, — ^they are all on an equal footing; every member 
is equally interested in the good of the society. The moral deportment 
of these co-operators is highly pnuseworthy, — ^there are no vicious 
habits among them. As to tying and cheating so common in com- 
petUive society, they have no temptation to it As individuals they 
have no use for money, and no fear of want. 

J. S. Buckingham, Esq., in a lecture delivered in 
Exeter Hall in December, 1840, bears out the remarks of 
Mellish in these words : — 

* Fide Symons* ** School Economy." 
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We descended ihe beantifal Ohio, and on the banks of that 
romantic river yisited the co-operative commnnity of the Harmonists 
or Rappites, at their settlement of Economj. In this we were delighted 
with the patriarchal character of the venerable founder, now healthy 
and vigorous, though past his eightieth year; and with the heaUh, 
competency f eonteniment, and moraUty^ of this cheerful community, who 
have completely proved, by their success, the soundness of the principle 
that co-operation in society ensures the most equitable mode of distri- 
bution, and largest share of enjoyment for all.* 

Scarcely a European of late years has visited the United 
States without having his attention called to these self- 
supporting colonies. Many eminent political econonusts 
bear testimony to their complete success ; not the prosperity 
of one establishment only, but of the entire communities. 
The Shakers alone have fifteen, numbering six thousand 
members. Miss Martineau, in her '* Society in America," 

speaking of the ** Shaker families," observes : — 

If happiness lay in bread and butter, and such things, these people 
have attained the sunvmum bonum. Their store shows what they can 
produce for sale. * * * If such external provision, with a great 
amount of accumulated wealth beades, is the result of co-operation and 
community of property among an ignorant, conceited, inert society like 
this, what might not the same principles of association achieve among 
a more intelligent set of people, stimulated by education, and exhilarated 
by the enjoyment of all the blessings which Providence has placed 
within the reach of man. • * « The co-operative methods of the 
Shakers and Rapi»tes might be tried (in English society) without any 
adoption of theur spiritual pride and cruel superstition. These are so 
far from telling against the system, that they prompt the observer to 
remark how much has been done in spite of such obstacles. 

To improve the social machinery of a State, and to 
bring it to bear upon the sources of ignorance, poverty, and 
crime, it is necessary to have a clear perception of those 
elements which, when combined in their due proportions, 
constitute what we call society. It is for the want of this 
clear perception of the great natural divisions of civilized 
communities, that statesmen are constantly directing their 
endeavours to modify the evil effects arising from an unfair 

* Fiife the Author's notes to page 8. 
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combination of social parts, I trust, therefore, that it will 
not be considered presumptuous on my part, or a deviation 
from the object of this chapter, to state concisely what 
appear to me to be the great divisions of civilized society : — 

I. The Production of wealth, which necessarily re- 
quires — 

II. The Distribution and Protection of wealth, involving 
the necessity of — 

III. Government, local and general, based upon — 

IV. Beligion, comprehending Educationy or the forma- 
tion of human character. 

The production and distribution of wealth is a grave 
subject for all who are anxious to bring about a state of 
society in which education will be found a blessing instead 
of a curse. When Mr. Malthus frightened the legislators 
of his day, England, as regarded the production of wealth, 
was little better than an uncivilized country. Men, then, 
knew how to use their hands only; ploughing, reaping^ 
and sowing were executed in the same manner of ignorance, 
as we at present attempt to educate the people — ^without 
knowing the nature of the ground on which these operations 
took place. Machinery was little used, and hence Malthus 
wrote : — " There is a tendency in human beings to increase 
more rapidly than food ; the first increases in a geometrical 
proportion, while the last increases in an arithm£tical ratio 
only." The genius of modem times has called, and still 
continues to call into being scientific productive powers, 
but all the skill and abilities of modern legislators have 
scarcely aimed at a system of distribution. Is it possible 
to instil in the minds of the working masses of this great 
country these two leading features of any national system 
of education — veneration of God and the throne — while 
extreme poverty pines beneath the load of accumulating 
wealth ? The holy and dignified precepts of Christianity 
can never be carried out in the midst of a system of vivid 
competition of wealth, producing those social miseries 
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which make the higher feelings of our nature shrink 
with abhorrence. 

Man, by his nature, cannot exist without a form of 
government ; hence the operations of legislation ought to 
work for the welfare of all classes. To check unlimited 
individual wealth, but at the same time to give such pro- 
tection and encouragement to capital and enterprise as 
shall keep the demand for labor equal to, if not greater 
than the supply, are the true aims of a government con- 
trolling a competitive people. Competition necessarily 
creates individual wealth, and engenders extreme indigence ; 
and by requiring a stretch of capital, depending upon an 
extensive system of credit, brings many of the higher and 
thousands of the middle orders within the vortex of 
bankruptcy, and ultimately to the lowest level of poverty. 
Such vast changes constantly in active operation must 
bear heavily upon the form as well as upon the operations 
of government; for, although the form of the legislature 
or its constitutional principles are made up of, or spring 
from, antecedents and past circumstances over which the 
living had no control, yet a great commercial people — 
a people that can awe the executive administration — 
materially effect both its constituent parts, which we call 
constitutional form, and its business. History shows that 
a permanent form of government is a permanent absurdity, 
because, if we admit that it is composed of antecedents, 
the living must necessarily be an antecedent for the 
government of future generations. Therefore, whatever 
scheme of national education is adopted and aided by a 
State, and especially in England under our present repre- 
sentative system, so shall the distributing powers of 
government be greatly modified by it, and consequently 
the/orm itself; which is just the mods of distributing the 
powers of the legislative body. From these observations 
on government, the science of society appears an essential 
study to those who are entrusted with the formation of 

f3 
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infazit character; and as we dwell in a Christian land, 
professing the Christian faith, and must, from our very 
nature, have a government, may venertxtion to €hd and the 
throne be engraved on the heart of every national school- 
master, and be inculcated by precept and example ! 

In concluding this chapter on Industrial Schools, &c., 
I shall briefly notice two imaginary obstacles in the way 
of their establishment and complete success. The flrst, 
is a pr^udice existing against Home Colonies especially, 
because their internal arrangements would embrace much 
of those principles of labor comprised in the American 
system of communities, and also in the plans of co-operation 
of labor proposed by the Home Colonization Society of 
England. The second, is the high price of land in this 
country ; but surely, if we are able to spend £800,000,000 
on war in not much more time than a century, and now 
pay £25,000,000 per annum of interest towards it, some 
means are available by which the State could establish a 
few Home Colonies. We can spare above a milUon a year 
for crime, and above five ndlMons to support the poor, 
which bring no return for this enormous outlay; surely 
sufficient might be spared to establish a Home Colony for 
an experiment. In addition to all this, have we not in 
Great Britain alone above 10,000,^000 acres of waste land 
capable of improvement, not considering nearly 14,000,000 
acres of waste, considered incapable of improvement? and 
the meadows, pastures, and marshes amount to nearly 
31,000,000 acres. Ireland is a fair field for Home 
Colonization, which would greatly contribute to the pros- 
perity of the Irish peasant, and would teach him the value 
of the soil, and the value of a garden attached to his 
humble dwelling. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



I 
I 

EDUCATION — ^WHAT IT HAS BEEN — ^WHAT IT 18. [ 



What education has been is well known to every man 
who spent his early years under the long-robed and stern- 
browed pedagogue with the birch in the one hand and the 
classics in the other; or under the unlettered school- 
master of a rural district — a being too dark for analysis, 
who hardened the spiritual man by stamping the physical 
with such lasting impressions as the grave only could 
obliterate. Prior to the existence of the^National Society, 
1811, few small villages in England possessed schools for 
the poor> and trained masters were unknown. Unfortunate 
men, reduced in circumstances by bad conduct, as a last 
resource took to the profession of a schoolmaster. Poor 
helpless objects, if they could read a little, were considered 
suitable persons to fill our schools. Old soldiers, accus- 
tomed to a severe system of discipline under the lash, 
were not unfrequently placed over our children; and 
carried out their views, or attempted to gain their object 
through rewards and corporal punishment. In Scotland, 
where schools were more general, the teachers, although 
educated, were in too many instances the leaders of public- 
house assemblies, and officiated in their respective neigh- 
bourhoods as barber, fiddler, doctor, precentor, village- 
accountant, and arbitrator extraordinary. The duties 
attending these various offices occupied the greater part of 
the teacher's time, and withdrew him from his school. 
Some confidant was necessary either to take charge of his 
classes in his absence, or assist him in discharging the 
multifarious functions of his profession. Hence the origin 
of the Monitorial System which has been falsely ascribed 
to Dr. Bell and Joseph Lancaster. Dr. Bell was bom and 
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educated in Scotland. His father was a barber, dock and 
watch-maker, and general mechanician in the ancient town 
of St. Andrew's, and no doubt knew most of the school- 
masters of Fife. Young Andrew Bell was too slow in his 
movements during boyhood to be made a confidant, yet, 
quick enough when appointed superintendent of the 
Orphan Asylum at Madras, to take advantage of a power 
to execute his schemes for improvement, which he had 
often seen in operation in Scotland, viz. -.^-children to 
teach children. 

A thousand remembrances convince us of the unnatural 
systems of instruction in bygone years — our parrot reading 
system, — our imperfect knowledge of numbers obtained 
through dry conventional forms and technical formula, 
oppressing the memory without exercising our intellectual 
constitutions. No principles were explained ; the rays of 
reasoning never fell upon our rugged path to learning. 
Grammar — the modem " gymnasium of the mind " — ^pos- 
sessed no beauty, nor attractive power to brighten our 
mental sight It mattered not what branch of studies 
occupied our attention, no rational means were used to 
elevate our intelligence and place us above the servile 
observance of complicated rules. The inductive method 
of raising the edifice of knowledge, imperceptibly accumu- 
lating ideas till the great fabric of school education is 
completed, was never thought of. The ear appears to have 
been the high road to the mind, whilst the memory of the 
eye remained uncultivated. Not only were the modes and 
the instruction itself radically defective, but the internal 
government of our schools was based upon the ignorance 
of the htunan heart. Let the impartial reader review the 
maddening days of youth, and ask himself why his soul 
shuddered at the very name of the school — ^why his heart 
shrank at the sight of his instructor? Our masters pre- 
scribed the bitter draughts, and our fathers compelled us 
to swallow the nauseous medicine of rote, whilst a loving 
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mother, at the risk of domestic peace, would throw the 
doak of falsehood around her trembling boy to screen him 
from the pending punishment. Oft has the little tyrant 
of the old school, in the zenith of rage, haunted our fevered 
imaginations, and stood before us in our slumbers, robed 
in the migesty of power, thundering his mandates amidst 
the din of slates and crackling of aged furniture. Who 
does not remember the singing and mocking of beautiful 
portions of God's Word, chorussed by the sobbings of 
children, and the sneers and jeers of the tricky revolutionist, 
planting his snare and forming a conspiracy against 
arbitrary might ? This crude state of instruction was not 
confined to our own country alone, for the annals of all 
civilized nations show that education has, hitherto, been 
in its most inexperienced infant stage. Our fathers took 
their ideas from their predecessors, who were themselves 
in error, unacquainted with the various modes of action 
produced and influenced by the force of training and sur- 
rounding circumstances continually calling forth new ideas, 
or modifying preconceived notions. Notwithstanding the 
errors of former years, it must be frankly admitted that 
one of the great objects of all educational institutions was 
gained ; not secured, perhaps, by means of educating the 
masses, but by not educating them at all. Ignorance of 
intellectual acquirements is preferable to the intellectual 
culture of our own times, which has snapped the chords of 
love and charity that formerly bound firmly together the 
employed, the employer, and the nobles of this land. But 
enough of the past ; I now come to consider the present 
state of education, a subject which concerns all, and more 
particularly the legislature. 

I grant, in the present system of communicating 
instruction, our principles are generally changed. Trained 
masters, in some cases, who adopt the non-competitive 
system, substitute natural for artificial inducements. 
They excite to the acquisition of knowledge for its own 
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sake, oontrasting the condition of the learned and virtaons 
with that of the ignorant and depraved. The sHybt medal 
ifl no longer held forth as a reward, nor the whip as a 
punishment; hut that gratification and tme happiness 
which flow from a carefully developed organization are 
pictured out, and placed in juxta-position with the conse- 
quences of negligence and disohedience. Under the non- 
competitive system the master's approbation is a more 
powerful incentive to industry than ten thousand reward 
tickets, or the momentary possession of the glittering 
honor; and disapprobation, guided by a study of the 
heart, and well directed^ supersedes brute force, hushing 
for ever the disgraceful vocabulary of epithets — " liar^ 
thief, swearer''* — ^names by which one national-school boy 
knew his companion under the jurisprudence of the old- 
school government 

The new code of internal management, based upon 
natural principles, does not abolish or even infringe that 
standard of justice which will always exist in well regulated 
schools — the impartial arbitrator, chosen and appreciated 
by the governing and governed. Although I grant these 
virtues in our improved methods of instruction, yet I must 



« Ohildren under 0r. BeU's syBtem, when found guilty of lying, ewear- 
ing, stealing, or tmanting, were " stood out" in a oonspicnoos part of the 
school, with a large paste-board ticket or label suspended from the neck, on 
which was inscribed " liar, swearer,*' &c., according to the child's fanlt ; and 
sometimes the child so ticketed was marched to church with his companions 
through the streets ; hence children of such schools knew one another by the 
respeoUTC titles of this degrading system. 

Dr. Bell recommends a '* black book or register of offences of a serious 
nature *' to be kept in schools, which might, I beliere, have a very good 
Influence ; but the ottject of this register has been fearfuUy abused. A boy 
committing "an offence of a serious nature,'* was slapped, or punished in 
some way or other not unfrequenUy by his monitor; afterwards reported 
to his master, who gaye him a similar desert; and then "booked him" fat 
the visitor, who oocasionaUy brought the young culprit with his parents 
before the Konthly Board, where corporal punishment was awarded. The 
parents, having been put to so much trouble by appearing before the eom- 
mittee, placed the entire blame on the child; and thus manj * voot little 
fellow sttflfered punishment a fourth or a fifth time for some txifling offenoei 
although oonsidefed **of a seiioiit nature." 
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confess that the new system is but partiallj carried out. 
The superficial obserrer perceives that our changes for the 
better — our advancement and increased intelligence — have 
produced no perceptible elevation in the religious, social, 
and moral character of our population. The National 
Society and the Committee of Council on Education with 
their inefficient staff of inspectors go on wasting capital, 
time, and labor, boasting of the rapid increase of schools, 
and their wonderful and numerous improvements in 
elementary education, forgetting at the same time ** that 
crimes of a serious nature have, within the last forty years, 
increased in proportion to the population, in England fivs 
times, in Ireland, six times, and in Scotland forty times.^' 
The rocky precipice over which the upper classes of this 
land are tumbling headlong — the swelling surge that 
threatens to sweep monarchies from the earth — the 
serpent of discontent and rebellion that has crept into our 
social order, and poured its poison into the hearts of the 
working classes during the last fifteen years, is the great 
and increasing attention to mere methods of communi- 
cating knowledge without the slightest regard to the nature 
of the instruction afforded. The prolific mind of man 
goes on calling forth system after system, framed from 
the ruins and errors of his predecessors, but destitute of 
the " one thing needful." Of what use are our numerous 
improvements, our progress in the scale of intelligence, 
and our system-making, when the most noxious weeds are 
daily entwining themselves around the fragile flowers of 
this country,* enfeebling their growth and defying the 



• " During ihe year 1830, there were bom in England and Wales, 20,039 
illegitimate cbildren ; and from the late Parliamentary- Beports 74,000 cases 
of iMstardy came before the Parish Authorities in one year."— (i2ep. Moan. 
Gregg and Maegtdr^a DiscusHoUt Junet 1838^. 

According to the Sixth Report of the Registrar-General 34,796 illegiti- 
mate births occurred in one year, and in 1836, 65,475 illegitimate cldldren 
were chargeable on the poor's rate in England. 

** I do not hesitate to aver, that seduction of unmarried females is more 
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combined influence of the school and pulpit to check their 
poison-distilling foliage. How wondrous the strides of 
crime and dissension, in spite of three hundred and thirty- 
three thousand one hundred and twenty-one pounds* which 
have been spent by one society alone in aiding local efforts 
towards the improvement of parochial schools; and no 
fewer than 10,010 schools, in which nearly one mUUon of 
children are instructed, are now in union with the 
National Society, Yet how discontented the millions of 
our working classes ! How unhappy the commercial 
world with its bickerings and struggles for wealth, power, 
and distinction, arising partly from an immoral and 
degenerating system of competition glutting the com- 
munity with all that is vile and selfish. But the blackest 
feature in the annals of this crude system of individual 
a^randisement and self-interest is its source. From the 
great minority of our national schools, as well as from 
nearly all our educational establishments for the middle 
and higher classes, this upward current of moral infection 
like an aerial column rises to the highest ranks of society, 



practised in Great Britain than in any other dvilized state in the world.**— 
{Address to the Guard. Society^ 1816, in PamphleUer^ No. 21.) 

In this tract it is proyed that every fifth unmarried woman in London 
has been seduced ;— "one out of every three of the marriageable females in 
New York receives the wages of prostitution.'*— ('-Pub* PaperSt i831,-/roi» the 
Author*s Papers on Crime, Ac, 1842;. 

These facts prove incontestably Sir A. Alison's remaiics, that the educa- 
tion of this country ** only alters the direction of crime but does not 
diminish it." 

• £1S0,000, is annually spent by the Committee of Coancil on Education. 
Grants to the amount of £468,339 were made for the erection, enlargement, 
and improved fittings of schools, from 1833 to 1849. Lord John RusseU says 
that the sum of half-a-million »-year in pence is contributed by the humbler 
classes towards their education. The Charitable Educational Endowi^ents of 
tiiis country number 28,340, and their yearly produce amounts to £312,000. 

The total annual cost of crime in this country attending the transporta- 
tion of convicts and their support at home and abroad— sherifb' expenses, 
prosecutions. Justices in slave colonies, inspectors of prisons, and grants to 
prisons, equals £1,053,762. Her Majesty's inspectors of schools think that 
aU educational establishments for the poor ought to be self-supporting. 
Might the same idea not be extended to unions, workhouses, and prisons, as 
proposed in Chap. vi. 
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canying with it strife, temptation, and jealousy, drowning 
the noblest sentiments of humanity, grappling with and 
paralyzing the enei^es of religion. Is it a wonder, then, 
that the aims of education are blasted — that all our 
teaching and preaching are but as a drop of honey to 
sweeten the bitter waters that sweep over the rocky 
hollows of the earth ? The Sunday schools of Great 
Britain prove incontestably the neglect of public worship 
by the poorer classes. Their children are sent to school 
to be out of the way more than for religious instruction, 
and there they receive the raw teaching of iUiterate men. 
The truths of the gospel are not impressed alone upon the 
hearts of our Sunday school scholars. In many of the 
dissenting schools the principles of dissent and the 
voluntazy system are not only explained, but the Church 
of England) the Kirk of Scotland, and eveiy other esta^ 
blished church are denounced and held up to detestation as 
** obstacles to the progress of truth and holiness in the land." 
Our social arrangements are so destitute of order, and 
so influenced by competition, that the poor man is either 
kept toiling, or waiting for his wages to a veiy late hour on 
Saturday night. Before his week's provisions are bought, 
and a number of little matters, left to the last moment, are 
transacted, the Sabbath dawns upon him. The Church bell 
finds his hearth a scene of labor and confusion : his children 
are despatched to the Sunday school, whilst the parents 
remain at home spending the Lord's day in feasting. The 
young from homes of this description are generally con- 
sidered fit objects for our Sabbath schools ; but it is a serious 
question whether any benefit to society has arisen from 
indiscriminately congregating vast numbers of our youths 
together, to be taught by pious and well-intentioned persons, 
no doubt, but generally unacquainted vdth systems of moral 
training. Let the man acquainted with human nature 
enter one of our day or Sunday schools — behold the spec- 
tacle. Before his astonished eyes a classification based 

a 
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upon competition presents itself. Marks of merit and prizes 
are held forth to stimulate the ambition of the children. 
The attainments of the child are estimated according to 
his numerical position in the scale of competition, not 
according to the extent of useful knowledge he may possess. 
In the midst of this chilling and unnatural combination 
stands the master, assisted by a few youths, vainly attempt- 
ing to impress upon the minds of his pupils the precepts 
of our holy faith. Tear after year rolls on, the memory 
becomes stored with the prominent truths of our religion ; 
but, alas, not a single principle has been rootisd into or 
engrafted on the heart to withstand the temptations of a 
corrupt and sinful world. Thousands of our youths in 
manufacturing districts, who, stimulated during the week 
by additional wages, labor for sixteen hours a day, attend 
our Sunday schools for religious instruction. Competition 
that exacts this amount of physical labor, weakening the 
intellect, is to be found there. Marks, rewards, feasts, and 
individual distinction characterize the whole system. This 
example is duly carried out during the week by our youth- 
ful artizans in the workshop, and hence the source of much 
of that strife and bickering which disgrace almost every 
order and institution of society. Swift are the years of 
time; youth vanishes, and manhood witnesses these victims 
of false instruction occupying their respective positions in 
dissenting congregations, instead of having become faithful 
members of the church, because there is no field within 
her threshold for their crude, competitive, and political 
notions. What is their conduct, even of those who become 
itinerant preachers, class teachers, and lay deacons? Take, 
for exemplification, the chusing of a minister. The whole 
animal is brought into fiill play. Divisions exist ; com- 
petition sets to work, producing feelings of violence and 
hostility. No religious principle predominates to govern 
their actions, and why ? Because every step in their early 
education has been a struggle, an incessant striving, one 
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against his neighbour, inespective of the means taken to 
secure the object of competition. Mr. Stowe, of Glasgow, 
in his admirable work on education, contends that moral 
training can be greatly accomplished by the master watching 
and regulating the dispositions of his children in the play- 
ground. The various reports of late from inspectors of 
schools, and some excellent works by them on industrial 
training, show that that which Mr. Stowe has long proposed 
to do by means of the " uncovered school," can be better and 
more permanently effected by industrial training. All this 
I admit. The propensities of a child are more likely to be 
detected in the play-ground than in the gallery, and habits 
also more likely to be formed by industrial employment, 
than either in the school or ''uncovered school;'* but so 
long as our extensive systems of competition exist, so long 
will man pass through life merely the animal gratifying 
his own selfish nature. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

EDUCATION. — ^WHAT IT HAS BEEN — ^WHAT IT IS, CONTINUED. 

** The tree is known by his fruit," says the word of God. 
Shall we then apply this divine maxim in judging the 
institutions of man — ^those of the present systems of educa- 
tion ? If so, what must be the result ? '* Every tree that 
bringeth not forth good fruit is (ought to be) hewn down 
and cast into the fire." 

The errors of the past have vanished, and with them 
the good — ^that mixture of good which taught man three 
great duties, — allegiance to his Creator and His Church, 
allegiance to his Sovereign and his laws, and to do his duty 
in that state of life unto which it pleased God to call him. 
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Man was taught to be just, because equity was held up to 
l^im as the foundation of the commeroial edifice, and of all 
human transactions : to be a faithful citizen, because he 
was one of that community which afforded him personal 
protection and security of property. Man was impressed 
with a love of true freedom, because he was convinced that 
liberty is his birthright ; and hence he was ever ready at 
the call of his Sovereign to defend his country, for his 
country is his home-the hearth and grave of his fathers- 
the foster-mother of his children. Man was taught to 
venerate existing institutions, because they are the menu* 
ments of past greatness^^the relics of departed friends^ 
which sheltered his infancy, matured his boyhood, and 
equipped him for the arduous duties of life. Man felt as 
if the spirits of his ancestors hovered around the mouldering 
walls of his country's pride, and hallowed them with their 
presence. To him the genius that called national insti- 
tutions into being still breathed its never«dying soul 
throughout their sacred aisles. The departed, though dead» 
were the rightful proprietors, the living only occupants or 
tenants ; and hence, to touch these institutions was the son 
in his strength, with his father's experience and his own» 
watching over and administering to a parent's weakness* 
If we presume to reprove our parents it must be with 
the gentle voice of a child whose youthful perception eyes 
the aberrations and failings of old age. But changes 
ought to be gradual. It matters not whether it is in the 
elements of nature or of society that a change takes place ; 
in a man's constitution or in his family; whether it be 
from slavery to freedom, or from liberty to bondage ; from 
ignorance to intelligence or the reverse ; from poverty to 
wealth, or from affluence to beggary; the change must be a 
gradual one to secure the advantages of peace and content- 
ment. But, alas! how rapid has been the extension of 
intellectual acquirements — how great the demand for a 
further extension ! 
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The change introduced into our social state by national 
education has not been gradual ; not only as regards the 
increase of schools, but the transition of a purely religious 
into a purely intellectual course of instruction has been 
accomplished in a few years. This entirely new and danger- 
ous element — secular instruction — ^has been introduced 
without the least consideration of — 

I. The vast and extraordinary changes in the lower 
and middle classes of society produced since 1770 by the in- 
credible increase of scientific productive power, necessarily 
decreasing manual labour, promoting the accumulation 
of individtud weaUh on the one hand, and its antagonist 
extreme poverty on the other : — 

II. The increase of dissent, democracy, and scepticiMn, 
their cause and tendency : — 

III. The political power possessed by the working and 
manufacturing classes since the passing of Lord Grey% 
Beform BiU, 1832 :— 

IV. The contemplated extension of the franchise by 
Her Migesty*s government. 

Instead of confining education as much as possible to 
religious, moral, and industrial training — ^instead of direct- 
ing the attention of schoolmasters to the formation of 
human character and the science of society, and thus check- 
ing considerably the increasing influence of democracy, 
which bears at present against the monarchy, the heredi- 
tary peerage, and the Church — an impetus has been given 
to this dreaded enemy of social order and religion. 

The political opponent of Edmund Burke has said, 
" Institutions are for the Uving and not for the dead ;" and 
our national schemes of education add that *' Institutions 
make men ;" and, I suppose, Institutions have no makers, 
at least that would be my opinion were I to judge from many 
of our National Schools — ^built in crowded and unhealthy 
localities, without regard to object, religion, sect or party 
True, institutions are for the living ; yet they are to some 

f3 
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extent the property of the departed, and demand our 
respect. They are national and hereditary, founded and 
reared by our forefathers, to be watered and guarded by us, 
and to be strengthened and preserved for the use of our 
successors ; and even when designed for a particular class 
of the community, yet they belong not exclusively to one 
party. Wisdom and prudence are not hereditary ; and by 
the free and unfettered constitution of this oountry-^^which 
smiles in peace amidst the wreck of surrounding nations — 
every poor man is invited by industry and good conduct to 
ascend^' the Corinthian capital of polished society." A 
laborer may save a little of his earnings axuA leave it to hi» 
son, the son following the father's example would enricb 
his children, and thus the Noble may spring ^m the 
poorest of the land ; but this change would be a gradual 
one. Such changes during the last eighty years have- been 
frequent. Occasionally inventive and mighty spirits of 
genius do burst the trammels of poverty, and in a few 
years rise to the highest ranks of aristocracy. Peel, Ark- 
wright* and Stephenson are instances of this; but snc^ 
instances are so few, and of such a nature, that no evil 
effects are produced either to^ the State or to any class of 
the community. 

Society as it i» at present constituted in this country 
requires a national system of education, the instruction of 
which must be in strict harmony with our social position ; 
a principle, I may say in truth, which is c^nly violated by 
nearly all: connected with the management of poor schools^ 
I know it is contended by many among my own profession 
and by some of her Majesty's Inspectors^ that social posi- 
tion has nothing to do with education. All, irrespective of 
class, have an equal and natmal right (say they) to have 
their feumlties fully developed to the greatest possible extent, 

* Arkwrigbt left propertjr to the amount of halJkhmlUhn; and hia aoB 
Bichard Arkwrigbt, Esq., who died in 1848, had property which bnmght him 
an inoome of more than i&460,Q00 a year. 
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or to receive the same coarse of instruction.* Considering 
the short period for which the poor attend school, this can- 
not be accomplished ; but, if this principle of natural right 
be extended and civil rights and privileges sacrificed, a 
democracy itself would not satisfy its demands. It is on 
this principle of natural equality and rights that Owen and 
Fourrier have built their systems of Socialism.^ 

To remedy those great evils which cripple our efforts 
in promoting the social union of the various classes of the 
State, let us place the whole business of National Educa- 
tion in the hands of local committees under the control of 
a minister and central board of Public Instruction — com- 
posed of practical men who understand those elements of 
industry and moral training, which, if introduced into our 
schools, would bestow upon the masses habits of economy 
and contentment, and would counteract the evil tendencies 
of too loose a system of political representation. Experi- 



* In some of onr national schools under goremment Inspection, the 
same course of instmction is given the son of a £bO renter, and the son of a 
£5 householder— although the former contributes e^ht times as mnch as the 
latter to the support of the school ; and this principle extended must neees- 
aarily abolish classification in poor soliools; but, whilst we admit the £60 
renter along with the yeiy poorest, why not adopt a course of instroctioii 
accordingly? Surely, the man that is considered able to pay eigTU timea 
more for the education of liis children than his neighbour, must be looked 
Qpon as holding a higher rank in society than his poorer brother; and his 
children, instructed with the poorest of society, must either be unfit in after 
life for their respectire calUngs, or those of the poor unfit Soft a laborious 
sphere of action. 

t The leading characteristics of modem SoctaHam are— 

1. SguaiUy of property. 

S. EgutU rights and priTileges, and no politioal class in the social state. 

3. **AU shall pass through the same general routine of education, 
domestic teaching, and employment." 

4. ** Man's character is formed for him and not by him.''— Ousen. 

5. Man, by nature, possesses afibctions, desires, and passions which 
lightly impel him to seek their gratification ; and it is the work of education 
to develope them fUUy, naturally and harmoniously, within the limits of wise 
Bodal arrangements. 

The vital doctrines of Christianity are not recognised, buton the contrary 
are nprooted by the metaphysical basis of Socialism. The philosophy of 
State Education is equaUy as bold, and, to me, denies the work of the Holy 
Spirit in public instruction. 
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enoe and facts cry aloud for a substantial and practical 
Board to watch oyer the education of the people, in place 
of the present Privy Council, whose labours, however well 
meant, end with the Ministry, The changeable character 
of the Committee of Council on Education not only materi- 
ally affects the carrying out of a national system of instruc- 
tion, but has made — and still continues to widen — ^that 
breach which impedes the harmonious co-operation of the 
schoolmaster and clergyman in matters of education. The 
following " Appeal to Church Schoolmasters and School- 
mistresses," which I received from a committee of school- 
masters in February last, will bear me out on this point, 
and will show the feeling which exists between them: 

The Committee of Council on Education issued a Minnte dated 2Sth 
June, 1847, setting forth certain Management Clauses marked respectiyely 
A, B, C, and D, one of which was required to be adopted by the managers 
of eveiy school founded or enlarged by public money. These clauses 
left teadiers of Church of England schools free from any restraints whilst 
they taught the doctrines of that Church according to the estaUiahed 
formularies. The management of such schools was vested pennanently 
in a mixed committee of the clergy and laymen. It was decided, however, 
that there should be no power in the hands of the clergyman, independent 
of a committee, concerning either the teacher or the school; excepting 
where laymen could not be found to form a committee. 

A very active opposition has been made since 1848 to these clauses, 
with the view of overturning this arrangement, and of obtaining for the 
clergyman the entu« control of the secular as well as of the religions 
instruction of the schools. Eveiy available means has been resorted to 
for accomplishing these objects, first, by appeals to the Committee of 
Council ; and secondly, during several successive years by proposing 
resolutions at the annual meeting of the National Society. These efforts 
continued without success until Lord Derby was called to form a govern- 
ment The committee of Council appointed by that government yielded 
to the appeals referred to, and on the 12th June, 1852, the altered 
Minute was published, which jeopardises the free action and liberty of 
all teachers of Church of England Schools. This minute was no sooner 
published than the greatest suiprise and indignation was felt and expressed, 
not only by teachers themselves, but by both Houses of Parliament also. 
In a few days, a deputation from the Church of England Schoolmasters* 
Association of London waited upon Lord John Russell, with a Memorial 
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from that AAsodation, setting forth some of the serious consequences to 
teachers if the new minute was sanctioned hy the Houses of Parliament. 
His Lordship was of the same opioion as the memorialistSi respecting the 
oppressiye character of the said minute, and kindly promised to use his 
influence in the House of Commons to obtain its withdrawal. 

Bj the Minutes of 1847, it is provided, that should any difference arise 
between the clergyman and committee respecting the school teacher, " on 
account of his or her defective or unsound instruction of the children in 
religion,'* the clergyman or committee may lay '*a written statement of 
the matter in difference before the Bishop of the diocese," whose decision 
in writing, alter due enquiry, shall be final and conclusive. 

By the altered Minute of June, 1852, it is provided, that should any 
difference arise between the parties aforesaid, ^*on account of his or her 
defective or unsound instruction of the children in religion {or on other 
moral or religious grounds)** the clergyman or committee may proceed, 
as has been before stated, to lay their case before the Bishop, but with 
this serious and important additional power, ^^ provided thai it shall be 
lawful for the clergyman to suspend such teacher, pending such rtference 
as aforesaid to the Bishop" 

The opinion of Lord John Russell on these alterations, was stated at 
considerable length in the House of Ck>mmons on Monday Evening, June 
21st, 1852, and was ftilly reported hi the leading Journals of the following 
morning. A few extracts from his Lordship*s speech are subjoined. 

On the insertion of the words " or on other moral or religious grounds," 
his Lordship says, " It is quite clear that this alteration places the school- 
master in entire dependence upon the Bishop. There can be no doubt 
as to that, because it depends upon the view which the clergyman taikes 
of what may be 'moral grounds,* whether he may think proper to continue 
the schoolmaster in the charge of the school. It is impossible not to see 
that these words include every possible objection that can be taken against 
a schoolmaster. It will be impossible for the schoolmaster to satisfy the 
clergyman who may wish to remove him. « * ♦ » ♦ There are 
different parties in the Church whose views differ exceedingly with 
respect to the moral conduct of the schoolmaster. Indeed there is no 
ground of objection that can be taken to a schoolmaster, that may not 
be said to be a moral ground, and therefore the schoolmaster must at 
once, under this alteration, feel himself dependent on the clergyman. 
It is in my opinion most reasonable that the status of the schoolmaster 
should be raised, that he should have a competent salary, and that his 
social rank as an instructor of youth should be recognised and elevated 
in the view of this House and of the country. Now, the consequence 
of this altered minute is to degrade and lower the condition of every 
schoolmaster; and. I was not surprised that some gentlemen called upon 
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me this morning to represent the eflect of tins minute. Thej aid tinf 
not more than thirty teachen in these schods had heen collected, hut 
tbat thej had no doobt, if a meeting had heen adveiliaed, there would 
have heen a huge meeting of Masters of Church of England schools ; 
hecaose they all felt that their stoation ma changed, and that any 
opinion on the part of the deigyman to his disadvantage would at once 
deptiye the schoobnaster of his sitoataon, and that he woold no longer 
hsve the opportmiity of earning his bread, and maintaiiring his positian. 
There is, it is troe, an appeal to the Bishop; hot there oonld he no doobt 
but the Bishop would not, in the nugoiity of cases, go throng the 
particnlBrs of the complaint, but that he would be diqweed to take it 
as he heard it firom the deigyman, and that in nineteen cases out of 
twenty, he would decide the case in aocordanoe with the previous 
judgment of the clergyman." 

The result <^ the discusaon in parliament was, that the gorernment 
pledged themsdves that the minute should not be acted npcai until it 
had reodved the sanction of the House of Conmions. 

Here, we peroeiye that the work done hy the Priiy 
Council of Education under one ministry is undone by 
their successors ; and therefore it is evident that the country 
at large, in matters of education, as well as the interests of 
both the clergy and schoolmaster must materially suffer 
from such instability. Another source of much misunder- 
standing between the clergyman and the schoolmaster is 
the want of a clear knowledge of their relative positions 
and duties, the former as manager, the latter as master. 
An analysis of the two great departments of Education — 
ChvemmsrU and Instruction — ^will show the respective duties 
and powers of each. 

Government is divided into external and internal. The 
external is entirely vested in the hands of the Patron or 
Board of managers, and embraces the financial manage- 
ment, drawing up of rules and orders, property, premises, 
purchases, appointments, and all out-door government 
The internal management, on the contraiy, is vested 
exclusively in the master. In him is vested the execu- 
tive government of the school. It is his office to put into 
force the rules and orders of the Board of managers, 
relating to his pupils, but he has the sole right of choosing 
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and adopting methods to discbJEurge his important tnist.'C 
Instruction includes course and system, two widely different 
branches. Course signifies the suijects taught, and system 
the method by which lessons are imparted. The former is 
entirely in the hands of the managers, the latter is exclusively 
in the hands of the master. Managers have the sole power 
of introducing writing as part of the course of instruction ; 
but the arrangement of desks — ^whether round the walls or 
parallel — the use of the black boards, lined or otherwise, — 
and the kind of copy-books, whether ruled or plain, — must 
be left to the discretion of the master. The same does not 
apply to reading. The master has no power in chusing 
the class-books, although his recommendation should have 
great weight. The Bishop of the Diocese, as Patron, or 
the clergy of the Board, are the best judges as to the nature 
of the lessons and soundness of doctrine to be inculcated ; 
but whether reading is to be taught analytically, simultane- 
ously, or individually, is no concern of school managers. 
If they prefer any particular system, as BelVs, they must 
of course secure a master who has been trained under that 
system ; if otherwise, he will naturally adopt the system 
approved of by the institution in which he was trained ; 
or if his school be under Government inspection, he must 
necessarily modify his system and raise his course of instruc- 
tion to meet the views of his inspector. 

* It is highly necessary that an efficient system of Diocesan inspection 
should be immediately established, for— 

" The elementary edncation of the people is erery year becoming more a 
sdoioe, into which improyemoits are continually being introduced ; there 
ought, therefore, to be in ereiy diocese an officer competent to advise the 
Clergy on the introduction of new boolcs, new plans, new apparatus of all 
kinds, since diifeient districts often require different systeoas.'* 

*' The improved system of training has considerably raised the character 
of our masters, who frequently possess great knowledge of elonentary educa- 
tion i the parochial clergy are often unable to give much attenticm to this 
snldect, and therefore they require the advice of some person skilled in 
elementary education to enable them properly to superintend their schools ; 
an able body of teachers requires an able body of supetintendants.'*— (The 
Memorial of the Bath and Wells Diocesan Board of Education, to the Com- 
mittee of the National Society, 6th April, 1853.) 
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It appears to me that even the appointment and 
dismissal of the master, as well as the system and course 
of instruction, are^^— like all the ramifications of State educa- 
tion,-^in the hands of the Inspectors, who are the servants 
of the Privy Council. It matters not what " management 
clauses" exist in their minutes ; actions show that " mixed 
committees of clergymen and laymen," headed hy the 
Bishops of their respective dioceses, have not much control 
over, or influence in, the external and internal management 
of State Schools ; because, — 

I. *' The relations between the Church and the State 
of England, in respect to education, have not been of the 
Church's own seeking." 

II. **The character of the State of England is not a 
Church character." 

III. *' The State in its public acts, on matters of educa- 
tion, proceeds on the assumption that all forms of religious 
belief are of equal value with the primitive Apostolic Church 
and Faith," which assumption the Church and every Church 
Schoolmaster are botmd to oppose. 

IV. "The State naturally seeks to engraft its own 
character of indifference upon the schools of the Church,"* 



• Hr. Symons, one of Her Majesty's Inspectors, says thEt^"of all dassea 
and denominations of men, our clergy have been pre-oninent in their zealona 
and noble efforts to advance the education Of the poor. The rights and pri- 
vileges of dissenters have been nevertheless careAilly provided for by the 
precautions taken, that in Chuteh ediooia aided bypuMcgrants their children 
may be educated, and at the same time exempted from instruction in the 
diUkncthfe doctrkiea and OatecMsin of the Church, which would dash ¥rith their 
own religious persuasions.'* The following extract from Archdeacon Sindahr'a 
Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Archdeaccmry of Middlesex, on the 
Education Bill, will show that Inspector Synums is completdy ignorant of 
the source from which the ** distinctive doctrines and Catechism** of the church 
of England flow :^** The other scheme of national education is that of sup- 
porting by a local rate schools in which some children are to be taught a 
complete religious system, while others are restricted to such portions as 
their parents or guardians do not oh)ect to. The advocates of this atnuignnmt^ 
or mixed system inform us, that it has been tried in Birmingham and other 
places, not merely with no practical inconvenience, but with great success. 
They explain to us, that in schools conducted on their prindples, the smaU 
number of children whose parentsot^eotto the Church Catechism are allowed* 
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— more especiallj when the masters are the paid officers of 
the State. 

y. The Master, it matters not who appoints him, must 
be of the required stamp, — must have passed or be prepared 
to pass, the Government examination, conducted by men 
who have passed no examination themselves.* 

VI. " The whole history of the Committee of Council 
on education, is an illustration of State tendencies, and the 
manner in which these tendencies operate, "f 

The very buildings, furniture, arrangement, and books 
(some of which contain passages from the Vulgate) must 
pass through the hands of the Privy Council if the grant 
is accepted; I ask, then, any impartial churchman, whether 
or not the State, like dissent, in matters of education, be 
not aggressive ? 

during the lessons of that fonnnlaiy, to absent themselves, or are employed 
in some other study ; and that, in all respects but this, their instruction differs 
in no respect from that of national schools in n^neral. But it appears to me, 
that these experimentalists— however benevolent in their intentions— overlook 
the broad distinction between the exemption of the dissenting children as a 
privilege, and ihMr exemption by law as a right. They also forget the difference 
between not teaching certain children the very words of the Catechism, and 
not teaching them the very meaning and substance. The children may be 
absent when the words of the Catechism are taught ; but if they are present 
at the Bible lessons and other religious teaching, they must learn the doctrine 
qf the Coitechism. If those scriptural lessons are to be of any use at all, the 
Christian covenant must be explained, the child must be informed what that 
covenant is, what are its privileges and its duties, when and how those privi- 
leges are obtained, and how those duties are to be performed. These points 
include the whole substance of the Catechism; and unless they are explained, 
there may be nominally Christian instruction, butUianot ChristUnUty." 

I wonder much, whether the competitive and non-competitive systems of 
olassJflcation are to be superseded by tiiis novel scheme, by which ** the rights 
of consdenoe and the privileges of dissenters are provided for.** I suppose in 
such schools there exist divisions, sub-divisions, and classes known by the 
** distinctive" names— Sodnian, Arian, Unitarian, Calvinistic, and Arminian. 
To me it appears, that the scheme of national education as set forth in the 
Education bill, which makes religious instruction optional, is a direct road 
to an entire system of secular instruction. 

* The Qovemment Examination is as much adapted to ascertain the 
qualifications of a national schoolmaster, as it would be to learn a suigeon's 
skill in his profession. 

t The passages under inverted commas are taken from several resolutions 
which were passed at a meeting of clergymen about two years ago, and which 
a|^>eared in one of oor Monthly Journals of Education. 

H 
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PART THE SECOND. 



CHAPTER I. 

SYSTEM AND OOUBSE OF INSTBUCTION. 

The two great departments of education are System and 
Course, or Oovernment and Instruction, The term Govern- 
ment is used in a more extended sense than that of System, 
which generally implies the mere method of communicating 
knowledge, and the tact of bringing circumstances to bear 
upon and de¥elo{)e the natural constitution or organization 
of the child placed under a master's care, — ^yet necessarily 
embracing a consideration of the size and form of school- 
roomSi arrangement of furniture, and classification of pupils. 
It would hardly be reasonable to expect to find in so small 
a work as this a full detail relating to the various plans 
and sizes of school-buildings, which have of late years been 
recommended and adopted by the National and other 
societies, and by the Privy Council. As regards the size 
and form of schools, I shall merely observe, that the 
government plans are far from meeting my approbation. 
A schoolroom should be large enough and so shaped, and 
the furniture (with the exception of the gallery) suffici- 
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endy portable, to meet the requirements of these desirable 
heads : — 

I. Space to accommodate with ease the number of 
scholars to be taught, either in parallel desks, in parallel 
rows of forms, in squares, or standing in single or double 
rows, or in semi-circles, or a combination of these internal 
arrangements. Of course, sufficient space must be allowed 
opposite to each class for the teacher to stand and apply 
the black board,* maps, cards, or any diagrams, or apparatus. 

II. Space to change classes in strict order. 

III. Space, both length and breadth, to enable the 
master to drill his boys, when the weather is unfavorable 
to use the playground : hence the utility of having portable 
furniture. 

I shall briefly make a few remarks on the various 
methods of the arrangement of classes, as mentioned under 
the first head. 

Parallel Desks, — Their chief use is in writing and 
dictation lessons. The old plan of having desks rouncl the 

* I Imow.of no class of lessons which can be efficiently giyen without the 
aid of the black board. Its chief abuse is in teaching arithmetic, noting 
down all kinds of arithmetical questions ufMin it, and thus robbing the class 
of the essential practice of notation. 

In the Boys' Central National School, Lincoln, a black board 8} by 5 feet 
i s kept at one end of the school, on which questions are written each afternoon* 
to be answered on the following morning. The subjects tw the weekly ex- 
aminations of the Students and Pupil-Teachers are also given out through 
this means. When a Bible or Object lesson is given, one of the Students or 
Fupil-Teachers stands by this black board, on which he notes the heads of the 
lesson as the Master proceeds. These heads are allowed to remain the greater 
partof the day. 

It was my custom, in giving Geographical lessons in Battersea Training 
College, 1849, to enter the class room previous to the commencement of the 
lesson, and note the chief heads or divisions on the large black board. For 
example, a lesson on the political power of England, chief heads :-> 
. I. Insular position of Great Britain, and her military character arising 

I therefrom :— Fall of the Roman Empire ; Gaul and the settlement of the 

Franks ; Spain and the Visigoths : Africa and the Vandals ; Italy and the 
Gtoths and Lombards ; piratical invasions of England. 

II. Mineral resources. Skill, Industry and Enterprise of the people. 

III. Govemment^its form. 

I IV. Church— its effects at home and in our colonies ;— the Pulpit— its use 

; tod abuse— the Great BebelUon. 
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walls necessarily reqtiired the individual system of com- 
municating instruction. The master was compelled to 
visit each boy, or completely walk round the school to 
ascertain whether his pupils were sitting in a right posture, 
and holding their pens or pencils properly. Parallel desks 
do away with this extra labor and inconvenience. A class 
occupying a set of parallel desks are in a compact position 
to receive simultaneous instruction. The master, by stand- 
ing in front of these desks, can show at once to the entire 
class how the pen should be held, and how each child 
should posture'i' himself when writing. A black board may 
be used either for setting copies on or for other directions 
in penmanship. In dictation lessons, words of difficult 
orthography can be presented to the eye of the whole class ; 
hence the advantage and utility of parallel desks. Their 
abuse chiefly consists in attempting to conduct reading 
lessons in them ; and this is even attempted by masters 
who carry out the competitive system of taking places. 

Parallel Bows, — Many advantages attend this arrange- 
ment. A class of twenty children can be comfortably 
seated on three forms^ each eight feet long, and occupying 
about seven feet in breadth : — the first form being placed 
near the wall, the others about two feet fqpart, and the 
breadth of the forms two and a half-feet. Where classes 
are not large, two forms will suffice. Some teachers consi^ 
der eighteen inches sufficient space between the forms. 
This arrangement (which can be made equivalent to a 
small gallery by having forms of different heights) gives 
the teacher a complete power over his class ; all axe before 
him and before the card, map, or black board in use. In 
reading,, the wall sends forth the sound ; and the greatest 

• Let the teacher stand a little distance from the end of the front parallel 
desk Ibrming an obtuse angle, then order the class when seated to face him, 
and each, pupil to place the copy le intends writing opposite to jiis right side, 
with his pen aboTe the knuckle, so as to admit the little finger of the left hand 
between the knuckle and the holder; by this means the class will occupy tha 
true posture for writing.. 
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distance even in a large class will not exceed eight or nine 
feet, that is, either the length of a form, or the distance 
hetween the opposite angles of the class. By this system, 
classes may be arranged in two or three divisions, according 
to age or advancement, each occupying a row or form res- 
pectively. The only objection against this arrangement, 
that I am aware of, is the doing away with the possibility 
of taking places. There is an advantage in classes arranged 
in squares, not to be found either in these parallel rows 
of forms or in a gallery, viz., that in conducting a reading 
lesson from books, the children may be said to face one 
another, whilst in rows the children occupying the front seats 
have their backs to those in the back rows. In other lessons, 
knd also in simultaneous reading, I prefer a class arranged 
in rows either standing or sitting.* One of the chief evils 
arising from permitting children to occupy seats during 
lessons is the encouragement of louhging habits. A class 
placed in parallel desks, rows of forms, or squares, will 
naturally get out of a proper standing order. The seats 
become, as it were, a temptation. Even a class on the 
floor, free from seats, if too closely arranged will lean one 
on the other, and become inactive, especially if the lessons 
are too long and not of an attractive and interesting nature. 
Class drill occasionally during the lesson will preserve 
order, and restore animation. 

I come now to consider more particularly the systems 
at present applied in imparting elementary knowledge in 
national schools. From visiting several of these establish- 
ments, even conducted by masters from the same training 
College, one would suppose that there is no one particular 
system, although many of the same features prevail in all. 
As it is in arithmetic so it is in teaching ; we use different 
rules or methods of operation deduced from well known 
principles. The competitive and non-competitive systems, 

* See Appendix. 
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which have been so much spoken of in the preceding part 
of this work, merely refer to the means used to promote 
emulation, and the evil tendency of individual rewards. 
In most of our modem schools, a combination of the 
following methods is adopted : — 

I. The Simultaneous, as applied in teaching Beading, 
and answering questions. 

II. Analytical, as applied in teaching Beading, Arith- 
metic, and the Sciences ; and is opposed to— 

III. Synthetical, which must necessarily succeed the 
Analytical process. 

IV. Individual, opposed to Simultaneous. 

I shall now illustrate these methods by examples. The 
first — Simultaneous — implies acting together in a body at 
the same time. Suppose I were to conduct a reading lesson 
from the Irish Society's Third Book. Lesson I. — ^Time. 
The class — at the same time, and in a body — simultane- 
ously — ^would spell the words in the columns, pausing 
at each letter, — t-w-i — twi, — 1-i-g-h-t — light, — twilight 
After simultaneously, and analytically* spelling the 
columns twice or thrice, the words are pronounced 
simuUanecmdy, then individually if considered necessary 
— each boy taking a word in turn. If there were any 
uncommon words of difficult orthography, I should write 
them on the black board. 

Having completely mastered the naming of the words 
in the columns, I would then draw out the meanings of 
them, which are essential, as they are the chief words of 
the lesson ; then begin my — 

SIMULTANEOUS AND ANALYTICAL BEADING LESSON. 

Th^-sun*s-course-mark8-th^-time-of-day. When- 
th^-sun-rises-we-call-it-moming ; when-he-arrives-at- 
thc-south-point-of-th^-sky, and-at-his-greatest-height- 

* This pausing between the prommdation of the letters, as well as pausing 
after each syUable, and— in reading— after each word« is called the tmcUydioal 
method. 
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over-our-heads, we-^call-itr-noon-or-mid-daj ; Ac.* (The 
master may read with the class, which will enable them to 
keep better time.) 

By the master alone. — Thesun's eour8&-marks-4ke 
time-of day, (The class to imitate; after which, the 
master will again read alone.) The surCs course mark9-the 
time of day. This last and perfect step is called synthetical 
in opposition to analytical. Any individual of the class 
may now read synthetically. 

After the whole lesson has been read analytically, and 
synthetically, simultaneously and individually, it becomes 
an important part of the teacher's duty to interrogate the 
children regarding the subject, importance, and moral of 
the lesson.f 

Analytical and Synthetical Teaching exemplified in 
Arithmetic. — 5 is an abstract number — a mark, sign or 
character, representing a collection of five units or 1 + 1 + 
1 + 1 + 1> each unit standing for one object or many objects 
in one thing, or a combination of fractional parts forming 
a whole or an integer : yet the symbol 6 is a simple charac- 
ter, although the representative of 1 + 1 + 1 + 1+1 » ^ 
are the nine digits: but the compound expression 51 is not 
only an abstract number but the synthetical representa- 
tive of 50+1. By analyzing numbers we obtain a clear 
knowledge of the nature and principles of synthetical 
combinations ; and hence, analysis enables us to understand 
the principle of notation and numeration. 

Without analysis^ principles cannot be understood. 
A child who can note or enumerate 75dl is not unfre- 

* The children of the second and first classes, who had passed throogh 
this analytical coarse in the lower diyislons, would not require the analytical 
ayvtem applied so fully. 

t Children are very fond of using chalk, and very pleased in being per- 
mitted to write words on the floor, or black board. I frequently call them ont 
in turns to write the chief words on the black board, after the lesson has been 
read. No sooner is one called out than his companions are eager in watching 
him, and will instantly (before the wrong letter is entirely made) detect a 
mistake in orthography. 
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^uently puzzled to express 7001. Again, he may be 
eompetent to work mechanieally 5678x4 ; but if he has 
had no practice in analytical arithmetic he cannot under- 
stand the working of each step of 5678 x 409, far less will 
he understand the process of (x+y+z)' or (500+60+1)**. 
Very young children cannot understand abstract numbers 
until they are illustrated by objects ; neither can they 
comprehend mechanical or synthetical expressions until 
they are acquainted with analysis. A child may not be 
able to answer four times four, who can readily tell you 
how many legs a horse has, — two horses, three horses, 
or four horses — hoYe, 

It is imnecessary to work every sum by the long method 
6f analysis ; but essential, so as to understand principles 
<^ operation, to perform a few by the analytical mode in 
every new rule. To understand the four leading operations 
in the science of figures — Addition, Subtraction, Multipli- 
cation and Divisionf — a thorough insight into the nature 
and principles of Notation is required. The object of 
Addition is to find the sum of two or more given sums 
taken together ; and the rule depends upon the obvious 

• (600+60+ l)«=66ia=»3U721= 
500+ 60+ 1 
500+ 60+ 1 



250000+30000+ 500 

30000+3600+ 60 

500+ 60+1 



260000+60000+4600 + 120+ 1 »314721 
t From the object of every operation in figures— an increase or diminution 
—it is evident that there are only two Amdamental steps in arithmetic — 
AddUton and Subtractkm. This should be kept steadily in view, as it greatly 
■ids the arithmetician in exemplifying the prindples on which rules depend. 
For example :— Reduce £6, 168. 8i to farthings. £6=£1 +£1 +£1 +£1 +£l« 
208.+208.+20s.+20s.+20s.=100s. : hence £5 is to be multiplied by 20, or, more 
correctly speaking, 20 is to be multiplied by 6, because 6 becomes the abstract 
number representing five units, each of which equals 208. The various steps 
in the operation of this example may be demonstrated in a like manner ; 
which will show that Multiplication is only an abridged process of parfarming 
Addition. To view Multiplication as such, one of the factors becomes an 
abstract number. 
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principle, that a magnitude, quantity, or a whole, equals the 
sum qfaUits parts. To illustrate the application of Analysis 
in showing this principle, I shall work out the following 
example : — 

7865+908+7+30009+75. 
Synthetically. Analytioallj. 

7866=00000 + 7000+ 800+ 60+ 5 

908=00000+0000+ 900+ 00+ 8 

7=00000+0000+ 000+ 00+ 7 

30009=30000+0000+ 000+ 00+ 9 

75=00000+0000+ 000+ 70+ 5 



38864=30000 + 7000 + 1700 + 130+34 

In '' adding up" the units' column of this exercise, we 
find that the number 34 is equivalent to the various num- 
bers in the column. In the synthetical operation we place 
the 4 units under the units' column, and '* carry," not 3, 
but 3 tens or 30, which is shown under the right hand 
column of the analytical process. 

The utility of Analysis in showing the principle of 
"carrying" will be better exemplified in the following 
example in Subtraction : — 

Synthetically. Analytically. 

10000 160 15 

70865=70000+ 0000+800+ 60+ 5 
7086=00000+ 7000 + 000+ 80+ 6 
10000 100 90 



63779=60000+ 3000+700+ 70+ 9 

Beginning at the units' column, I say, *' 6 marbles 
from 5 marbles I cannot ;" I then add 10 to the 5 making 
15, but observe, I "borrow" none, for if I did "borrow," 
some of the preceding columns would be reduced 10 or 
an equivalent reduction to the number borrowed, to increase 
the 5, so as to permit the operation of Subtraction. Sup- 
posing I were to borrow 10 from the 60, then it is evident 
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the 60 would be minus 10, and by also canying 10 or 
increasing the number 80 to 90, and then subtracting 00 
from 150 instead of 160, 60 would be the remainder, 
which is evidently 10 minus the correct number : hence 
the old method of "borrowing" is as false as it is ridiculous. 
The fact is, you may "borrow," but you cannot both 
"borrow" and carry; if you do, the remainder will be 
minus 10, 100, 1000 &c., in each column respectively. 
Masters who have not applied themselves to the analytical 
method suppose, or conceive, 10 to be borrowed ; but where 
is the necessity of bringing in this absurd " doctrine of con- 
ception or supposition,"* where the principle of adding 10 
or any other number to the upper line is so obvious : — A, 
receives £36 per annum and B, £20; the difiference is £16; 
if I add £10 to A*s salary and also to B's, the di£ference — 
£16 — is the same ; or their respective incomes, as regards 
comparative amount, remain unaltered. 

Analytical and Synthetiecd tea>ching exemplified in Chram- 
mar, — Grammar teaches the correct combination of the 
elementary signs and sounds of language, from the only 
simple sounds a, e, o, to a compound sentence. To under- 
stand the properties of combinations we must view them 

• The *< doctrine of oonoeption or supposition*' is the fbllowingftdse method 
of proceeding :— Ton have to sappose an operation performed ; and, on this 
guppoaUkm or non-existent premises, prove a problem in Euclid, or draw in- 
dnctioiis. I remember being present at a mathematical class in a London 
Training College ; the mathematical master being absent, the dass was 
conducted by a substitute, who held a first class certificate. The Y. Prop, of 
Bnclid, B. I. was the snljject of demonstration ; and the operator, viewing his 
dlass as an assemblage of flats, proceeded to bisect the yertical angle A, not 
hy the IX Prop, but merely by his expeditious mode— the *' doctrine of oon- 
eeption." An extension of this free and easy process quickly denumsirated 
that the angles on the other side of the base are equal. Of course, the suppo- 
sition did not affSsct the truth of the Proposition ; but who, acquainted with 
the nature of mathematical demonstration, would say that this ** doctrine of 
oonoeption" is a geometrical method of procedure? J suppose the same logic 
would be applied, by the same individual, to demonstrate 3E^p. X ;— exem- 
plification—let A ^B be the given straight ; it is required to divide it into 

two equal parts. Suppose— or conceive— that the line A-^B Is fdeected in 

the point D, that is, divided into two equal parts: A D=>D B. Who can 
doobt it? 
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in their simplest or isolated nature. The constituent as 
dementarj parts of language united form words, which 
consist of one or more syllables. Words as well as letters 
are signs ; but the former are representatives of meanings, 
whilst the latter merely stand for sounds, and have various 
powers, as the vowel a. An arrangement of words form s 
sentence or proposition, which is an expression of thought* 
simple or compound, and must necessarily contain a subject, 
a verb, and a predicate, or a syntactical combination of 
character^ possessing certain properties and powers. When 
a carpenter makes a table he begins by cutting out the differ- 
ent (elementary) parts — the supporters, sides, ends and top 
-^and by uniting (articulating) them by joints forms a body 
called a table. The science of grammar teaches the nature 
and properties of the elements of language and how to 
combine them, according to the laws of orthography, to 
make syllables and words ; and by a farther combination^ 
in accordance with the rules of syntax, how to form a body 
which we call a sentence. 

To understand and to be able to explain fully the 
grammatical structure and logical import of a proposition, 
these gradual steps are necessary : — 

I. Explain the conventional and literal meanings of 
the leading words and phrases : — 

II. Transpose the passage and read it in the simplest 
order of construction, leaving out the adjuncts or comple- 
ments, and placing the subjects immediately before — and 
the objects or predicates immediately after — ^their respective 
verbs. 

III. Parse the sentence etymologically and then 
syntactically : — 

IV. Paraphrase the passage. 

It will be seen that the foregoing modes of unfolding 
language cannot be accomplished without analysis. For a 
farther exemplification I shall transpose and parse the 
following passage — " The Last Hour" — ^byMrs. Hemans: — 
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As the light leaf, whose fall to ruin bears 
Some trembling insect's little world of cares, 
Descends in silence, while around waves on 
The mighty forest, reckless what is gone ; — 
Such is man's doom ; and, ere an hour be flown, — 
Start not, thou trifler ! — such may be thine own ! 
Transposition excluding the adjuncts. — As the light 
leaf descends in silence, while around the scene the mighty 
forest waves on, reckless of what is gone ; — such a fate is 
man's doom ; and, ere an hour be flown, — such doom may 
be thine own fate ! 

Analytical transposition with substitution of words 
AND explanation. — " As the light leaf descends in silence," 
quietly falls unnoticed by — "the mighty forest" which 
waves continually around the spot, reckless of the change 
or decay which has taken place and still continues going 
forth. — " Such is man's doom," such a fate, or fall from 
life to death is the destiny of man, while the busy throng 
of the mighty city continues its avocations, reckless of 
mortality. — " And, ere an hour be flown, — start not, thou 
trifler ! — such may be thine own ! " An expression referring 
to the uncertainty of the hour of death — " In the midst of 
life we are in death" — " Behold, thou hast made my days as 
an handbreath" — " So teach us to number our days that 
we may apply our hearts unto wisdom" and not " start" as 
the '* trifler," for death is certain — a change which must 
sometime or other, pass upon all life: — "trifler" one of 
the reckless throng — of the easy, thoughtless and careless 
world, regardless of death : — " such may be thine own ! " 
thine own destiny in less time than an hour — the destruc- 
tion of the trifler or idler. 

" As the light leaf falls in silence," so man in a like 
manner descends unnoticed into the silent grave. 

The adjunct — " whose fall bears to niin some trembling 
insect's little world of cares" — greatly enhances the beauty 
of the passage, showing that the fall or death of a member 
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of society not unfrequently *' bears to ruin" the hopes of 
some individual who had depended upon the departed, 
perhaps for employment, or for a home or shelter, as the 
" trembling insect had depended upon the exalted leaf." 

EXAMPLES OF ETYMOLOGICAL PABSING.* 

As, an adverb of manner. 

The, a definite adjective, defining leaf, 

lAght, a descriptive adjective, positive degree, desciibii^ 
leaf, and compared by er and est. 

Leaf,\ a common noun, third person singular, neuter. 

Whose, a relative pronoun, relating to lec^, neuter, 
singular, possessive case. 

FaU, a common noun, third person singular, neuter. 

To, a preposition. 

Buin, a common noun, third person singular, neuter. 

Bears, an irregular transitive verb, third person singu- 
lar, present tense, indicative mood. 

Some, an indefinite adjective, referring to an insecfg 
UtUe world of cares. 

TrembUng, a participial acyective, qualifying insect, com- 
pared by more and most. 

Insect's, compound of the prefix in, and the root, seco — 
I cut, implying cut in; & common noun, third person 
singular, neuter, possessive case. 

LitHe, an adjective, positive degree, describing — 

World, a common noun, third person singular, neuter. 

Of, a preposition. 

Cares, a common noun, third person plural, neuter. 

* For the distinctioa betwen Etymological and Syntaotieal paniiig see 
Hunter's Grammar, page 71. 

t In parsing let^ft I have left oat its oase^ although it fcNmis part of its indi- 
▼idoal accidents ; for the nominatire and ol^ectiTe cases of nomis are alike 
in form, and hence require a syntactical consideration to decide the respective 
oases of each. Mr. Wilson, in his ** Outlines of English Qrammar," ofasenree— 
''case depends upon the position which nouns and pronouns occupy to 
express their relation to some other word in a sentence.* This definition of 
earn is imperfect, Ibr case is one of the properties €i noma and prononiia, 
independent of position, provided these nouns and pronouns have a syntacti- 
eal arrangement. Aixwtfeiiiaroase depends upon a/Nviiciilar position. 
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EXAMPLES OF STKTACTICAL PABSIKQ. 

*As, an adverb of manner defined by sucK ftnd equiva- 
lent to the prepositional expression — in the manner, — 
'^ Adverbs are compendious forms equivalent to prepositional 
expressions of plaoe, time, manner, or degree. Thus : the 
adverb there signifies in that place ; then signifies at that 
time; quietly denotes in a quiet manner ; too means in an 
excessive degree" — (Hunters Grammar, Page 27 J 

Leaf, a common noun, third person singular, neuter, 
nominative to the neuter verb descends,^ forms its plural 
by changing / to v and adding es. 

Whose, a relative pronoun relating to its antecedent 
leaf, neuter, possessive, governed hy/all — the name of the 
thing owned or possessed, as whose fall. 

Fall, a common noun, third person singular, neuter, 
nominative to the irregular transitive verb bears — Rule, — 
" The subject of a personal verb is expressed in the nominative 
case;'' forms its plural by adding s. 

To, a preposition, expressing relation between the height 
from which the leaf falls, and ruin or the ground ;l and 
governing its object ruin in the objective case. 

Ruin, (implying destruction,) a common noun, third 
person singular, neuter, objective to the preposition to. 

Bears, an irregular transitive verb, third person singu- 
lar, present tense, indicative mood, agreeing with its 
independent ease fall, and governing world in the objective 
case. 



* As, is generally parsed as a coi^iinction, and in the present instance 
taaj be considered so, on the ground that <u and 8iKh present in contrast the 
fall of the leaf and the death of man. However, to consider as as a conjunc- 
tion would throw difficulties in the way of parsing such. 

t To descend is considered a verb neuter when it implies— To come fix>m 
a higher to a lower place : when this rerb signifies to walk downward upon 
any place it is a verb active but intransitive. Thus : he aUdea ihe tncUnCt la 
the colloquial phrase for he descends by sliding on the incline. 

X When adjuncts separate the antecedents and consequents of prepositions 
we are frequently led to mistake the true antecedent, especially when it is not 
expressed. '* FaU to rtdn : "—fall, in this instance is not the antecedent of the 
preposition to. 
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Insect's a common ooun &c., possessive, governed by 
world. 

Descends, a regular verb neuter, third person sii^lar, 
present, indicative, agreeing with its noun, or independent 
case leaf. 

On, an adverb of continuance modifying the verb waves. 

What, a compound relative pronoun equivalent to that 
which, or the thing or action which has taken place. 

Such, pronominal adjective, or a definitive, defining the 
fate or faU of the leaf, to which as refers. 



CHAPTER II. 



MOTES OF LESSONS 



Oral instruction is the sjphon universally adopted by 
trained masters, through which their ideas are communi- 
cated to the young. This system, which has superseded, 
to a gi'eat extent, the old method of simply reading for 
information and "getting up" portions of lessons "by 
heart," does not, as its term implies, abolish the use of 
reaching the mind through the powerful medium of the 
eye by means of written language characterized on the 
black hoard. Formerly the method of imparting knowledge, 
either in Scripture, science, literature or biography, was by 
reading and questioning, and too frequently only by the 
former; or by placing in the hands of children a catechism, 
a portion of which was " got up " as a home task and re- 
peated on the following morning. Flogging and rewards 
were the prevailing features of this repulsive system, which 
has been abolished, and the following pleasing and natural 
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method substituted : — The master combines two or three 
classes in a gallerj, perhaps numbering sixty children ; or 
as it may be in a very large school, two or three divisions, 
mustering from one hundred to one hundred and twenty- 
five, to whom he gives a viva voce or ored lesson, using the 
black board for dates, names and other important items, 
and also using maps, diagrams, iflechanical powers, objects, 
and any thing likely to awaken and secure the attention 
of the children and to impress the lesson firmly upon the 
mind. In these kind of lessons, books* are not generally 
used either by the master or the pupils ; and hence the 
necessity of notes and synopsis to guide the former, and to 
furnish him with such matter as is not iikely to be retained 
in the memory in consecutive order. 

The following observations on notes of lessons that 
were written by me and appeared in the National Society's 
Monthly Paper, June, 1851, are in accordance with the 
plan of arrangement which I adopted in my lessons in 
Battersea Training College, and still follow out in the 
Central National Schools of Lincoln. 

It appears to me that Notes should be concise heads 
or prominent features of subjects, neither affirming nor 
asserting, pre-arranged consecutively to guide the master. 
Their object to direct, not to instruct, nor to convey in- 
formation. Their use properly to bring the different links 
of the lesson in the mind's eye, to be united by the teacher, 
but not by any explications contained therein. 



* It must not be supposed from these observations that books are not read 
in sehool and tasks ** got up " at home ; bat this eoUectire system of training 
enables the master to communicate faiformation to those children who 
are incompetent to read sufficiently weU to gain the required knowledge. 
Moreover the master is aeting upon large numbers instead of merely teaciiing 
an individual chUd or even a single class. One hundred intelligent children 
assembled together in a gallery, so that all can see and hear, may receive as 
much instruction in a well ordered school at the same time, as one of them 
would, were the master to take him aside and devote aU his attention to him 
IndividuaUy. 

A Bible lesson requires e«oh child to have a oopy of the Holj Word. 

I3 
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In this definitian, it will be observed that I object to 
the introduction of information in notes — ^information 
which the master should know, and ought to be thoroughly 
competent to communicate orally and by the assistance of 
the black board, on which the notes may be advantageously 
written in a fuller form as the master proceeds with the 
lesson. The cause of so much affirmative matter being 
introduced, partly arises from the variety of subjects which 
schoolmasters have to handle, requiring a vast amount of 
information — taxing memory more than reason. It is im- 
possible the human mind can effectually grasp all the 
essentials necessary to communicate on a multiplicity of 
object lessons and advanced branches in the different 
sciences ; hence the master's knowledge is too often super- 
ficial, not unfrequently gathered a short time before the 
lesson comes on, from books — without much observation and 
experiment. To remedy this, let the master select a few 
important object lessons, and spend more of his time in 
the field than in his study ; more of his hours in the 
quarry, than wasting his eyesight over geological sections ; 
and more of his evenings in the laboratory and on the 
house-top, than poring over volumes of chemistry and 
astronomy at the fireside. An hour's contemplation of the 
etherial vault, with one eye fixed on the north pole star 
and the other surveying the heavens, will teach the student 
of astronomy more than a thousand lectures read in the 
study. 

Another cause of verbalising notes may be the desire of 
inexperienced masters to shew, not how they would handle 
a lesson, but the amount of information they possess on 
the subject. The evil arising from verbosity is this : — 
Notes containing an exuberance of words cannot be gener- 
ally applied in other lessons on the same branch of learning. 
Considering this, no wonder that many masters find the 
drawing up of notes on so many subjects a difficult matter ; 
and on receiving the notes of a geographical lesson on 
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Ireland ^ill ask for others on Switzerland, whilst the 
difference would only be as regards the insular position of 
the former. These remarks apply equally in natural 
history. Notes of a lesson on the cat, if properly arranged, 
would not materially differ from notes on the elephant ; 
their peculiar natures not varying more than the physical 
position, structure, and appearance of Ireland and Swit- 
zerland. 

The following facts are worthy of notice in geographical 
lessons, and in arranging notes of the same : — 

I. Name, Each country has a name or names ; names 
have meanings. 

II. Position. Countries have a mathematical, physical, 
and political position, or a mathematical and physical 
only. 

III. Coast, Some countries have no coast ; coasts have 
indentations ; commerce and security depend considerably 
on the length and favourable indentations of the coast ; 
Great Britain is an example. 

IV. Extent. A large surface requires in its government 
many servants, and hence many masters, which are danger- 
ous to peace ; history affords many examples. 

Y. Aspect, Countries have a threefold appearance : 
climate, surface by nature, surface by man ; the first two 
are modified by the latter. 

YI. Water System. Besides the usual concomitants 

generally noticed on this head, it is worthy of observation 

that water is an active, yet frequently imperceptible agent. 

.The aqueous ocean beneath, and the aerial ocean above, 

co-operate and produce great changes. 

YII. Climate^ soil, productions. The last two of these 
heads embrace a twofold consideration, — natural and 
artificial. 

YIII. Internal structure, productions. We know but 
little of the internal structure of the earth. The crust is 
- quite crusty enough for the best of our National schools. 
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IX. Divisiofis, Countnes have natural and political 
divisions, or political only. 

X. Inhahitanta, language, agrieuUare, manufachires, fishf 
erieSy commerce^ internal communication, religion, education, 
government. There are some remarkable facts connected 
with the industry of nations, involving a serious consi- 
deration of their state of education and religion. For 
exemplification : Ireland has a population of 8,000,000, 
yielding a revenue of 4,d000,000Z. ; religion, Roman Catho- 
lic ; education, bad. Scotland : population 3,000,000 ; 
revenue 6,000,0002. ; religion, Presbyterian ; education, 
good. Contrast Spain with England, Belgium with 
Holland, Mexico, with all her mineral advantages, with 
any of the North American States. 

XI. Literature, Most civilised nations have some 
illustrious names to boast of, which make Geography more 
interesting, and fix places more firmly on the memory. 

These eleven heads, without any of the remarks, form 
'Notes of Lessons on the Geography of Countries ; some 
lessons will not require all of them. 

NOTES OF BIBLE LESSONS. 

The Chief heads of Bible lessons are — 

I. The locality where, the occasion on, and the circum- 
stances under which the event occurred : — 

II. lihe meaning of the chief words and phrases with 
a view to — 

III. An explication of the passage, whether presenting 
a narrative, a miracle, a parable, an emblem, or a typical 
prefiguration in persons, clones of persons, things, institutions, 
places, utensils, offerings, seasons, or in purifications. 

IV. Application. 

EXEMPLIFICATION. 

Matthew, viii, 1, 2, 3, 4. — 

I. Children to read simultaneously after the Master; 

II. Master to read the passage solemnly by himself; 

III. One or more of the dass to read individually; 
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IV. (See first head of Bible lessons.) 

V. Draw out the meaning of — leper, worshipped^ clean, 
immediately J leprosy ^^ priest, gift, testimony : — 

VI. Head the whole account simultaneously : — 

VII. Explication :\ — There came a leper — worshipped 
him — if thou wilt — thou canst — m^ke me clean — touched him 
— I iviU — be thou clean — see thou tell no man — shew thyself 
— offer the gift — a testimony unto them : — 

VIII. Read the account simultaneously : — 

IX. Application. 

Many interesting Bible lessons, to be thoroughly under- 
stood, require a previous acquaintance with the natural 
kingdoms, and a considerable amount of physical and 
political geography.^ A series of object lessons should be 
attended to, embracing the mineral, yegetable and animal 
kingdoms, before an attempt is made to illustrate these 
beautiful passages ; — *' More to be desired are they than 
gold,^ yea, than much fijie gold. — I counsel thee to buy of 
me gold tried in the fire, that thou mayest be rich. — The 
righteous shall flourish like the palm-tree. — As the lily 



« Explain the disease— the different kinds of leprosy— how distinguished— 
countries liable to it — Levitical laws relating to it— how it is sometimes pro- 
duced, and give instances ; Numbers, xii, 10 ; Chronicles, xxvi, 19. 

t This lesson shows that the leper acknowledged Christ to be the Lord, 
both by worshipping our blessed Sayiour and imploring his divine power to 
cure him of a disease incurable by human means. The leprosy is a perfect 
emblem of man's siniul nature. 

X Some few of the wealthy classes old^ct to a course of instruction for 
national schools which embraces the study of geography and natural history ; 
no doubt, because their own early education did not comprehend such inter- 
esting and amusing sulijects ; and because they do not perceive the tendency 
and utility of lessons in natural history, and in those branches of knowledge 
that are likely to rouse the attention of poor children to habits of neatness and 
cleanliness, and which will unfold to their view and comfort the inestimable 
treasures of the Gospel. 

§ Gold is often made an emblem of what is divine, pure, precious, solid, 
useiiil, incorruptible, or lasting and glorious. The gold of the temple and 
tabernacle, represent the divine excellencies of Christ. His head is as mMt 
fine gddf his hands Wee gold rings set with the beryl ; he is gold tried in the 
fire ; his girdle, censer, his crown are of fine gold."— (Gumey's Dictionary of 
the Bible.) 
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among the thorns, 90 is my love among the danglers. — 
Keep me as the ajipU of the eye, — As an ea^e stineth up 
her nest, &c." 



CHAPTER ni. 



PBEPABATOBY STEPS TO BIBLE LESSONS. 



*THE HUMAN EYE. 

L Secure the children's attention by condsely and familiarly com- 
paring the human body — ^inhabited by the immortal Spirit — to a house. 
Call their attention to the stmctnre of honses in different ooontries* 
Show that before the invention of glass, holes were chiefly the only 
windows in houses ; the rich sometimes nsed oil paper, talc, isinglass^ 
white horn, thinly shaved leather, and precious stones for small windows 
in their honses and baths. Compare the feet to pedestals, the legs and 
thighs to pillars supporting the two stories and the cupola — the abdomen, 
breast and the head : show that these apartments are filled with furni- 
ture — ^the intestines, heart, lungs, stomach, and brain. Compare the 
skin to the covering, and the ears, nostrils and mouth to doors ; and 
lastly, the eyes to windows, the eyelids to blinds, and the eyelashes and 
eyebrows to curtains. 

IL Structure — a round hollow sac containing fluid which is covered 
by several layers or coats : — describe sclerotic coat — ^very thick ; portion 
of it in the forepart is wanting to admit the cornea : — describe cornea : — 
transparent piece of membrane placed in the sclerotica, as a chrystal is 
set in a watch, or as a pane of glass is set in a frame ; but the cornea ia 
round and projects. Describe the iris, the colour of which decides the 
colour of the eye, as grey, hazel, or black ; compare the iris to a curtain 
— the coloured circle round the pupil or apple of the eycf 

* These remarks on the eye are chiefly taken fhna a little work—" The 
House I live in"— published by the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. 

t A ftiller description of the stniotore of the human eye is not necessary 
In this lesson, as soffloient is only required to apply the BiUe lesson—** Keep 
me as the a^ppk of the eye.** 
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HL SituaHon : — ^placed in the oaTity of the orbit — a de^ bony 
socket — ^not fixed like the ejes of some aTn'mals ; rolls about on a thick 
cushion of fat, and has muscles or cords to the sides and back part of it, 
by which it can move upward, downward, and sideways. 

rV. How protected :* — ^by the bony socket composed of five bones : — 
from blows, by the bone of the forehead — os frorUis, or frontal bone ; 
by the upper jaw bone and the nose : — from the rays of the sun, blaze 
of a lamp or a bright fire, dust and insects — ^by the eyelids, eyelashes, and 
eyebrows : — ^washed by the tears. 

y. Reflection — ^Wisdom and goodness of God as manifested in the 
care in its protection, and in its admirable adaptation for the purposes it 
is intended to fulfil.t 

THE (golden) eagle — (AquUa chrysaetos.) 

L CUus of Birds — Acdpitres or hawk-like, comprehending the 
▼arious genera of the eagle, vulture and owl. Falconidse, Leach's name 
for this family of birds of prey. Raptorial birds (Raptores of niigor). 

IL Names — ^the golden eagle — ^long-winged eagle ; harpy eagle — 
short-winged eagle ; spotted eagle ; royal eagle. The golden eagle is 
the laeerator of the Hebrews ; called by the Abyssinians, ** Father Long- 
beard," from a tuft of hair which grows below his beak. The young of 
the eagle are called eaglets. 

ILL Description — ^beak sub-angular above, and very strong, and 
grows so crooked in old age that it cannot feed ; nostrils rounded ; cere 
sub-hispid ; tarsi plumed to the toes ; talons and tpings strong, which, 
with the beakf form the chief strength of the eagle : size, eight feet four 
inches firom wing to wing, and four feet seven inches fi:om the tip of his 
tail to the point of his beak. 

IV. Geography — ^the eagle is found in all mountainous countries ; 
was once an inhabitant of our own island,! ^^^ hred in the Peak of 
Derbyshire, in Cumberland and Westmoreland, but it is now confined to 

* The situation of the eye would show "the esctreme care which has been 
taken to guard this delicate and valuable strncture from injury," and hence 
the fourth head may seem mmecessary : However,— "Keep as the apple of 
the eye"— is a text requiring a clear knowledge of its protection. 

t At this stage of the lesson it might be as well to notice that the eyes of 
all animals distinctly display the wonderftil marks of adaptation, both as 
regards their situation in the head and their peculiar structure, showing "the 
fostering care which a kind Deity has taken of the wants of even the meanest 
of His areatnres." The organs of vision in carnivorous animals may be advan- 
tageously contrasted with those of the herUvorous class. The eyes of serpents 
and most reptiles, the peculiar powers of the iris in the cat tribe, and the 
peculiar structure of the crystalline lens of fishes will all contribute to show 
Ibrth the wisdom and goodness of God. 

t The Golden Eaglets an Inhabitant of the moontains of Donegal, Antrim 
and Kerry in Ireland. 
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the rooky iaUndfl in the north and west of Scotland : it is at present 
common in the monntainons ranges of both the new and old world, and 
frequently inhabits the vast forests of America. 

y. Peculiarities and habits — mcbidmg food and nest, with a view ol 
illustrating the various passages of scripture in which it is mentioned. 
It is from this head, and from the strength — swiftness of flight — and 
voracious character of the eagle, that the inspired writers draw various 
analogies.* 

VI. Reflection, 

THE PALM TBEE. 

I. Names — palm tree, date tree, tamar, so called from its straight 
and upriglU growth. 

U. Description — straight, upright, more so than any other tree; 
grows to the height of one hundred feet ; trunk not solid, centre filled 
with pith; bark full of strong fibres when young, and having the leaves 
closely joined to it ; when seven or eight years old its leaves are about 
eight feet long ; propagated chiefly from the roots of fiill grown trees ; 
produces finiit in the eighth year ; arrives at its greatest vigour thirty 
years after transplantation, and continues so seventy years afterwards, 
bearing annually fifteen or twenty clusters of dates, each weighing from 
fifteen to twenty pounds ;t falls about the end of the second century. 

III. Geography, — In the tropics ; is the noblest Xree of the desert; 
is successfully reared by the Egyptians, Arabs, and Persians. 

IV. Uses, — The fruit is nearly the only food made use of by the 

• The Eagle is remarkable for— 1st, size as a bird ; 2nd, strength ; 3rd, 
swiftness of flight ; 4th, power of vision ; 5th, peouMariUes aand habits.— 

** As an eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over her young, spreadeih abroad 
her wings, taJxth themy beareth t?iem on her wings ; so the Lord alone did lead 
him, and there was no strange god with him." Deuteronomy, xxxii, 11,12. 

** Thy tenibieness hath deceived thee, and the pride of thine heart, O thou 
that dwellest in the ckfU of the rock, that holdest the height of the hiU : though 
thou shouldest make thj nest as high m the eagle, I will bring thee down from 
thence, saith the Lord." Jeremiah, xliz, 16. 

Job alludes to the astonishing powers of tiMon in the eagle when he says, 
he " beholds afar oft;" when ** he seeketh his prey." 

The swiftness of the eagk is alluded to by Moaes, Deuteronomy xxviii, 49 ; 
by Jeremiah in his prophecy, iv, 13 ; see also Samuel, iv, 12. 

** 27^ eagle litres to a great age, and sheds its feathers at the commencement 
of spring. After this season they appear with ftall and renovated plumage," 
which is alluded to by the Psalmist^" Who satisfieth thy mouth with good 
things, so that thy youth is renewed like the eagle's." 

The inrophet Isaiah thus describes the renovating influences of the Spirit 
of God—" They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength ; they shall 
mount vp wiih wings as eagles ;" Jtc. 

t For many of these remarks and much of my iaformation in these lessons 
I am indebted to the Bible Cycloi)edia, published by Fullarton ft Ck>. 
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lower classes of ihe Egyptians, Aiabs, and Persians, and the date stone 
is given to their camels ; every part of this tree is converted into some 
nseful purpose — tropes, fences, brooms, fans, hats, and mats for the table 
are &bricated from it ; the stems of the leaves are wrought into bed- 
steads.* 

y. jKe^^iOfi.— ^Pioture out the joy and comfort that must fill the 
bosom of the weary traveller in the wUdemess^ when he beholds the 
pahn tree towering its straight and uprigJU head above all the trees in 
the deserty — as it were, a beacon to the exhausted mariner of the sandy 
ocean, inviting him to a shelter &om the parching sun — a port to supply 
him with fresh water, and to victual himself and his faithful camel for a 
continuance of their journey : from such a picture, the wisdom and 
goodness of God will be apparent.! 



CHAPTER IV. 



OBJECT LESSONS. 



The design of the following classification is to present the leading 
properties of objects, and to give such an arrangement of notes, or synop- 
siSy as shall be applicable to all lessons of this kind« 



* Dr. Wittman. 

"The ooimtleas numbers of date-trees which form even forests about 
some of the villages (in Egypt,) furnish a great source of snbsistenoe to the 
people ; " (Rev. W. Jowett,) and no doubt are referred to in the terrible de> 
nnneiations against this country by the inspired penman :»*' They shall march 
with an army, and come against her with axes, as hewers of wood; they shall 
but doum her forests saith the Lord, though it cannot be searched ; because 
they are more than the grasshoppers, and are innumerable." 

t The appropriateness of the scriptural analogy—*' The righteous shall 
flourish like the jpotot-tree**— will be evident from— the straight and upright 
growth of the tree— its appearance amidst the confbusion of varied tints and 
forms of the forest ; it is the noblest of the surrounding vegetable creation ; 
its appearance excites no ordinary emotions of Joy to travellers in the desert, 
and is a sure sign of water ; every part of the palm-tree is serviceable for 
some nseful pnrpoee, its fruit feeds the poor and needy— its leaves form a 
shelter from the scorching sun— the stems of the leaves are wrought into 
bedsteads on which the weary rest. 
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OIASSIFICATION. 

I. The three Nahxral JSRngdonu — ^mineral, vegetable and animaL 

n. Two great divisioiis of the works of God — animate and inani- 
mate ; organic and inorganic : — 

UI. Solids and fluids — aqueons and serifoirm:^- 

rV. Natural and artificial-^ihe works of God, and the works of 
fnan. 

Properties of Objects or Bodies : * — Shape, size or bulk, colour, 
solidity , firmness, hardness, compactness, density, opposed to fluidity ; 
softness, elasticity, malleability, ductility, sonorousness, transparency 
opposed to opacity ; Sec. 

Primitive Properties : — Extent, mobility, diyisibility, solidity, 
gravity and inert force, from which we derive— density, figure, colour, 
ponderosity, and a number of others.! 

LESSON ON COAL. 

I. Clarification, — Mineral, inanimate, inorganic, naturaL 

II. Present and Original State ; — ^How formed ; appearance to the 
eye, microscopic appearance. 

IIL Varieties, — Two principal kinds — ^the first, called "black" or 
foliated coal, consists chiefly of bitumen and carbon, bums with consider- 
able flame and smoke, emits a lai^e quantity of gaseous matter called 
carburetted hydrogen — the common street gas ; the second class, called 
"Welsh coal" and "Kilkenny coal,** (so named from its principal 
localities) unlike the former bums without flame and with little or no 
smoke, gives out a small quantity of gas during combustion : varieties 
of this latter class of coal are known by the names of blind coal, stone 
coal, glance coal, and anthracite, 

IV. Coal Formation and its Mineral Structure, — ^Description of— 
an assemblage of beds of coal, shale, indurated clay and sandstone; coal- 
beds vary in thickness from one to several feet, seldom exceeding six.} 

* Man can know nothing of the elements of bodies, more than the proper- 
ties which are distinguished by the efibot or changes produced upon our senses 
through the nerves of sight, hearing, and feeling-^ihe three great channels to 
the mind. 

t The great purpose of such oldect lessons is to cause children to think, 
observe and compare. Show them that combinatians of matter will greatly 
modify, and even annihilate the original properties of a body, bestowing upon 
it at the same time other very important ones : for example, iron in common 
with matter has extent and flgure ; ia divisibie and moveable into mass : when 
combined with Jire in a certain proportion it acquires a certain quantity of 
heat^ and we discover in it two other prop^ties—the heat imbibed and Mght 
arising from the combination of the iron with the igneous matter. 

jt I believe there is a very fine bed of ooal in Staffordshire above thirty 
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V. Process of Coal if ifttn^,*—- illnstrate on black board. 

VL Geography » — ^Home localitiefi — Bristol, the Forest of Dean and 
Sonth Wales coal-fields ; the central coal-fields, embracing those of 
Warwickshire, Staffordshire and Derby; the coal-fields of the sonth of 
York and Nottingham dipping throngh the north of Derbyshire ; the 
coal-fields of Flint, and Whitehaven ; those of Dnrham and Northum- 
berland; the great coal-field of Scotland; those of Ireland in the north, 
sonth, east, and west. Foreign localities — ^many parts of France, Spain, 
Belgium and Germany ; in varions paarts of Asia, North and Sonth 
America, in India and Australia. 

VII. Zeading Properties, 

VIII. Uses, 

IX. Reflection, 

MAXTMS APPLICABLE TO LESSONS ON OBJECTS. 
I. A cause naturally implies an effect, 
n. Laws common to all things never contradict themselyes. 
nL Complex motion is only the result of simple motion combined. 
IV. Matter is either disposed to unite or incapable of forming union.t 



feet in thickness, which is called from this unusual circumstance the " ten yard 
coal.** 

The wisdom and goodness of God will appear evident from a description 
of the coal formation ;— the beds of shale which interstratify the coal, and the 
clay found in large quantities in the coal formation, contain layers of day 
ironstone ; the clay which occurs in this formation is the "fire clay,** so much 
used for the manufacture of fire-bricks for building ftimaces ; lime is also 
found in the coal and ironstone localities. Here then are remarkable circum- 
stances which display the goodness of the Deity to us as a nation ; iron, so 
essential to our social comforts and commerce is found hand in hand with the 
greatest of our mineral treasures— the very substance necessary to separate 
this invaluable metal from the earthy impurities of its ore : clay too as well 
as lime is associated with or in the immediate localities where coal and iron 
are found in Great Britain. 

* Under this head show the dangers attending mining operations in the 
districts of Staffordshire, Lancashire, and in the great coal>fields of the north- 
east of England and along the north bank of the Frith of Forth m Scotland. 
In these districts the ** black coal ** gives out, by spontaneous distillation, the 
carbnretted hydrogen gas, which accumulates in fissures and excavations, 
and when exposed to and mixed with the atmosphere in certain proportions 
forms what miners call ** fire damp," that dreadftd gaseous fluid which causes 
so many explosions attended with much destruction of life and projierty. 

t Upon the disposition of the material world philosophers found the terms 
attracHon, repuZston, sympathy, anHpathy, offinHtAu, reUOkms ; which moralists 
describe under the names of love, hatred, fiiendsh^, aiversion, 

** There is a kind of affection, by which the elements unite themselves ; 
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y. The reoiprocity of attniotioii in nuttter manifests its primitive, 
impeiteeptible particles, which, fonning the constituent parts of bodies, 
become perceptible in componnd substances or aggregate masses. 

VL Attraction approximates matter ; repulsion dissolves it. 

yil. Properties of matter (in the common acceptation) are the 
characteristics of a body — ^whether as regards denaUyf figare, colour, or 
the capabilities of its component parts, as regards action or motion. 



and a sort of discord, by which they separate or remove themselves.**— {Dio- 
genes Laertius on Empedocles.) 

Bodies incapable of forming a combination by themselves will unite by the 
agency of some other body : thus oU and vxxter combine and make soap by 
the aid otalkaUne saU, 




APPENDIX. 



FOR A BOYS' SCHOOL. 



GENERAL OUTLINE OF COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 



Inttellbctual. 

1. Reading. 

2. Writing on slate and paper. 

3. Arithmetio — slate &mentaL 

4. Geography, which will he 
applied in the reading and history 
lessons. 

5. History. 

6. Grammar, comprising — 

7. Composition. 

8. Acconnts. 

9. Useful lessons applicahle to 
the practical purposes of life, em- 
bracing mechanics and agriculture. 

COLLBCTTTB OB SlMtTLTANBOITS. 

Lessons on objects, in the gal- 
lery, with illustrations on the black 
board; 

1. The mineral kingdom — 
useful and well known minerals, 
such as coal^ iron, day, Ume, copper, 

2. The vegetable kingdom — 
flax, cotton, com, hemp, trees of 
our own country with specimens 
of each. 

3. The animal kingdom — horse, 
ass, cow, sheep, camel, elephant. 

Should the children leave 
school at an early age I would 
not advise a master to retain 
geography, history and grammar 
as distinct branches in his course. 



Moral and Religious. 

1. Bible and scripture lessons 
and questioning in class and simul- 
tuieously in gallery. 

2. Moral lessons in class and 
gallery. 

3. Lessons on — kindness to one 
another and to animals ; 

4. Advantages of knowledge 
and responstbUity, speaking the 
truth i 

5. Obedience to God and to 
parents; 

6. Goodness of God; 

7. Gratitude and ingratitude. 

Plastically apply the scripture 
lessons in these. 

Notes of lesson on ingratitude; 

1. Explain the term. 

2. Ingratitude to GW. 



3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 
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to parents, 
to employers, 
to country, 
to ourselves.'*' 
to animals. 



* The miser is an example of 
ingratitude to himself; and every 
dirty boy who does not attend to the 
cleanliness of his person and health 
of his body, is an example of ingra- 
titude to that body which is of so 
much service to him. 



This course will also suit a Girls' or mixed school by adding the 
following industrial branches: — 



1. Sewing and knitting. 

2. Making and repairing their 
own and brothers' clothing on one 
or more fixed days a week. 

3. Lessons on economy and 
household work. 



4. Management of children 
and dormitories, (see page 45.) 

5. Cookery, applicable to their 
own homes as well as to those of 
the rich. 

6. Health and management of 
themselves. 



Here again I will observe that I would never recommend an eztensiye 
course of instruction to girls who may only spend two or three years of 
an irregular attendance at school. Mere reading with understanding, 
a little writing, scripture, and mental arithmetic, with industrial branches 
of learning, will be of more real service and xxractical utility than a super- 
ficial knowledge of history, geogn^hy, grammar and etymology. I 
know masters who labour in attempting to teach country children 
grammar, but they well know that two or thre^months' absence undoes 
their whole instruction, and uproots firom the memory even the fiunt 
remembrance of a few technicalties. 
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.E SCHOOL. 



Pl BE DRAWN UP FROM THIS. 



Days. 



Monday. 



Morning, i 



ff. 



Ho 



\ 



asses. 



>ils. 



FOTTBTH DlYIfllON. 

Comprising three Classes, 
from 50 to 60 pupils. 



Afternoon. 



9 y-grotmd. 

9.; 

9 A lemoiy. 

1( 
10.1 

10.4etic. 
11.4 previous 

ll*^ble lines, 



l.^iy-ground. 
2 

3 

3.4 

4 

4.1 
* ttainedhalf 

. .!when there 

4-4 the day. 

I 



Fall in — ^inspection in play-ground. 

Prayers. 

Reading. 

Tables. 

Play-ground. 

Scripture lesson and Catechism. 

Call out absentees of the previous 

day. 
Sing grace or a few suitable lines, 

and dismiss. 

Fall in — ^inspection in play-ground. 

Sing, &c. 

Object lesson. 

Reading. 

Play-ground. 

Prayers and dismissal.* 

* Should this division choose to 
spend the half hour— 4.15 till 4.45— in 
the play-gronnd, allow them to do so 
with their teachers. 



Tuesday. — Sd>ivisions; and object lesson for dictation in 2nd 
Division. In 3rd ng half an hour for scripture lesson^ but retain 
catechism. AHemo 

Wednesday.— ;ed with one class or division, allow the teachers 
to prepare their resp 

Thursday & '. * the morning for hearing tasks, he can easily do 
so at 9.20, and takeliderstood, I permit the children to go in classes 
after the next day'^ spend sufficient time at home at tiheir studies. 
History and other sw: for master's examination on subjects previously 
announced: — 1st Dillon in England, and the French Revolution — 
parallel and dlssimili 

In the summer Hg the children the extra half hour at 4.15. 

If the weekly pdly in large schools where the payments require 
the attention of the 1 
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Name 
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January. 


• 




















July. 


February. 
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August. 


March. 






















September. 


April. 
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May. 






















November. 


June. 






















December. 
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